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Steelworkers Fight to Maintain 
Twenty Years of Union Gains 


By GENE ZACK 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Rank-and-file members of the Steelworkers angrily accuse steel management of seek- 
ing to fashion a yoke of “industrial slavery” by stubborn ly insisting on eight major contract changes designed 
to scuttle 20 years of union-won job fights. Now in the second month of a nationwide strike forced by industry de- 


mands for contract emasculation coupled with a one-year 
“wage freeze,” scores of USWA members lashed out against 
steel management’s tactics with a bitterness unparalleled in 
recent years. 

In the great steel-producing valleys which scar the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio countryside .. . in the gently-rolling low- 
lands of southern New Jersey and Maryland where the na- 
tion’s newest steel mills are located . . . they explained what 
the work rule changes would mean to them, and spoke pas- 
sionately of their determination to defend “our rights and 
our personal dignity.” 

They talked between six-hour-long tours of picket duty 
outside the gates of silent plants. In the background, idle 
chimneys stood gaunt against the hot summer sky. Mill 
windows, which usually glow fiery red, stared blankly out on 
deserted parking lots and on mile after mile of empty rail- 
road gondolas on unused sidings where weeds already have 
begun to spring up between the tracks. 

The hard core of their resentment centered around the 
work rules proposals and irdustry’s charges of “wholesale 
featherbedding.” They saw in management’s campaign a 
determined effort to wring “more and more production out 
of Jess and less workers.” 

Here is a summary of the point-by-point condemnation 
by steel workers of the eight contract changes management 
is demanding in the name of “efficiency and economy”: 


1 —The companies want to eliminate “past practices” which 
it says stand in the way of increased productivity. The 
unionists insist this would bring “stop-watch pirates” into the 
mills to set up speed-up practices and inhuman standards. 
With the “past practices” clause removed from the con- 
tract, management could eliminate the 32 skill classifications 
and, as one striker put it, “hire us to work instead of for a 
particular skili.” Under that arrangement, he added, “you 
could be a crane man one hour and a sweeper the next—and 
do both jobs at laborer’s wages.” 


2 —The industry wants the right to punish workers for all 

work stoppages, despite the fact that the contract al- 
ready spells out vigorous opposition to wildcat strikes and 
slowdowns. 


3 —The companies want “unilateral rights” over incentives 
and work standards, despite the fact that the USWA 
now has only the right to protest such company rules through 
grievance procedure. 
“They want to pit one of us against another,” a striker 
explained. “It would be a real ‘dog-eat-dog’ setup.” 


4 —Of the industry demand for the exclusive right to 
change work schedules, one striker said: 

“At present, they have to post work schedules. If that’s 
changed, we’il go back to the ‘shape up’ where foremen will 
pick out the men they want to work on each shift and send 
the others home. We’ll be right back to the ‘favoritism’ system 
that we used to have in 1936. The foreman’s ‘pets’ would work 
—the rest of us would be out of luck.” 


5 —Management is demanding the right to schedule va- 
cations and redetermine vacation qualifications. 
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FACES OF STEEL STRIKERS: These Steelworkers outside 
Great Lakes Steel, Detroit, are taking it in stride as they 
start their second month on the picket line. Negotiations be- 
tween union and management representatives continue in New 
York with no sign of agreement. 


USWA members explained the companies would be in a 
position to “tie a few more strings” to vacations. “If your 
department didn’t make its quota,” one of them said, “you 
might lose a couple of days vacation.” 


6 —The union members charged that the industry demand 

for elimination of “overlapping” Supplementary Bene- 
fits, insurance and pensions, could mean the companies plan 
to eliminate these rights or “tamper” with them. Industry 
spokesmen have never spelled out what they considered the 
areas of conflicts between these various payments. 


7 —Company demands to “simplify” the establishment of 

seniority units, a striker said, would mean that “our 
seniority has gone down the drain” because “the boss wants 
to hire his relatives or bring in a stooge who'll work for low- 
er wages.” 


Rg —The final point—a demand for “simplifying and clari- 
fying” contract language—would, said several unionists, 

probably mean “elimination” of all other union-won job bene- 
fits not specifically covered by the other seven proposals. 

One greying steel worker, veteran of the USWA’s cam- 
paign to organize the steel mills two decades ago, summed up 
the industry preposals this way: 

“What they want to do is go back to 1936, before we had 
a union to keep us from being pushed around by the bosses.” 

To which his fellow pickets replied: “We'll never go back 
on those terms.” 





Urge Step-Up in Histadrut Fund Drive 


Following is a listing of contributions, local by local, to 
the RWDSU-Histadrut Fund Drive to build a cultural center 
in Ramat Gan, Israel, under the auspices of Israel’s labor 
federation, Histadrut. A slowdown in contributions over the 
past month was described as “of great concern to us” by 


Pres. Max Greenberg and Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, who is di- 
rector of the campaign. The total new stands at $31,977.60, 
only a slight increase in the past month. The goal is $100,000 
by the end of 1959, and both Pres. Greenberg and Exec. Sec. 
Paley urged a step-up in contributions from all locals. 


HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN 273 South Bend, Ind. ..... ee 10.00 584A Newtonville, Mass. ...... 50.00 

—as of August 11, 1959 277 Dillonvale, Ohio ........ 10.00 gS a 28.00 

Local City and State Amount 280 Wheeling, W. Va. ...... 10.00 598 Toronto, Ontario ....... 25.00 
Gy UOE. BE Pe. Bk cee es $1,150.00 282 New Haven, Conn. ...... 500.00 650 Winnipeg, Manitoba .... 25.00 
(we S|) rr 50.00 287 & i Se Sh 25.00 
19 Memphis, Tenn. ....... - 25.00 1268 New York, N. Y. ........ 3,005,00 680 Anderson, Ind. .......... 10.00 
21 Huntington, W. Va. ..... 60.00 305 Mount Vernon, N. Y. .... 1,125.00 690 South Bend, Ind. ....... 15.00 
- | RL. SGP! 150.00 . 338 New York, N. Y. ........ 2,750.00 a NOW. COTM Bie Be ic cc ce vss 3,613.50 
28 Chariotte, N. C. ...... os 25.00 #-.353 Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 10.00 750 Anderson, Ind. ......... 15.00 
29 Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 145.00 357 Anderson, Ind. ......... 10.00 880 Springfield, Ohio ........ 20.00 
61 Leominster, Mass. ...... 10.00 379 Columbus, Ohio ........ 120.00 906 New York, N. Y. ....... 190.00 
76 Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 51.25 384 New Orleans, La. ....... 10.00 1015 New Glasgow, N.S....... 25.00 
87 Saginaw, Mic. ........ 50.00 390 Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 25.00 1020 Orlando, Pla. ........... 10.00 
101 Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 200.00 414 Ontario, Canada ..... ee 50.00 1025 Orlando, Fla. .......... 10.00 
ee ND a seve 26.50 432 Kansas City, Mo. ........ 20.00 1034 Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 115.00 
108 Newark, N. J. ...... .-+-. 1,000.00 441 Birmingham, Ala. ..... P 50.00 1055 Omaha, Nebr. .......... 9.00 
125 St. Joseph, Mo. ........ 50.00" 443 Mason, Mich. ........... 50.00 ._ 1064 Detroit, Mich. ......... « 399R8 
129A Leland, Miss. .......... 10.00 448 London, Ontario, Canada 25.00 1102 New York, N. Y. ........ 970.00 
53GB. Pe, Tl Zee vcccctees 25.00 461 Ontario, Canada ....... 25.00 1125 New York, N. Y. ........ 5,151.70 
147 Hew Terk. Ne Ye)... eves 7 75.00 462 Anderson, Ind. ......... 10.00 1612 South Bend, Ind. ....... 5.00 
149 Glendale, W. Va. ....... 25.00 467 Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 25.00 Alabama Joint Council ....... 25.00 
150 Nashville, Tenn. ........ 150.00 468 Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 105.00 Chicago Joint Board .......... 1,915.00 
180C Port Gibson, Miss......... 10.00 483 Cardinal, Ontario ...... OR 
184L Kansas City, Kans. ...... 34.00 503 New Orleans, La. ........ 25.00 Indiana Joint Board .......... 90.00 
194 Chicago, Ill. ...... rear 50.00 530 Fremont, Mich. ........ 10.00 Manitoba Joint Council ....... 175.00 
256 Norwood, Ohio ......... 300.00 535 Vancouver, B.C, ........ 24.00 New England Joint Board...... 140.00 
260 New York, N. Y. ....06.. 47.50 573 Burlington, Vt. .......... 50.00 Saskatchewan Joint Board..... 100.00 
262 Newark, N. J. .........+- 200.00 580 Vancouver, B.C, ........ 25.00 —_——— 
265 Columbus, Ohio ......... 10.00 584 Camden, N. J. .......... 150.00 WED “Vie CSAS 00 Ca ee ss $31,977.60 
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Showdown Fight Rages Over Labor Bill 


WASHINGTON—Should “labor reform” legis- 
lation curb corruption, or should it handcuff 
legitimate trade unions? That was the real is- 
sue being fought out in the House of Represent- 
atives last week as the showdown stage neared 
in the controversy over a labor bill.’ 


The labor movement’s strongest opposition was di- 
rected ai the Landrum-Griffin bill, which is backed 
by Pres. Eisenhower. It is the most anti-union of all 
the bills that have been presented. 


Merits of two other measures on the subject were 
being argued by the House as backers of each worked 
to line up support in advance of the voting expected 
to start on Aug. 13. A tight vote was expected. 

Here’s the way the three bills involved in the critical 
showdown fight lined up: 


The Landrum-Griffin Bill—This ha’ the backing of 
the most conservative and reactionary forces in our 
society. Tne Chamber of Commerce has lent its sup- 
port to the measure. So has Sen. John McClellan (D. 
Ark.) and President Eisenhower. 


It would undermine the trade union structure with 
a so-called “bill of rights,” it would outlaw picketing 
for recognition and secondary boycotts and place the 
union movement in a number of other straitjackets. 


The Shelley Proposals—aA solid group of liberal, pro- 
labor Congressmen have joined with Rep. John F. 
Shelley (D. Calif.) to block all moves to pass punitive 
legislation. At the same time they support steps to curb 
ccrruption in the labor movement. 


The Elliott Bill—Rep. Carl Elliott (D. Ala.) is the 
author of the bill passed by the House Labor Commit- 
tce by a 16 to 14 vote. 


This proposal is considered improved in many re- 
spects over the Senate-amended Kennedy-Ervin Bill 


but is still sufficiently restrictive of traditional trade 
union practices so that it is opposed by the AFL-CIO. 
However, a number of Congressmen who have been 
supported by organized labor in the past are backing 
th’s proposal. 


“Liberal Democrats warned that passage of the Eis- 
enhower-backed Landrum-Griffin bill could provoke 
a Senate-House deadlock that would result in no Dill 
being passed. 


“I am concerned,” said Robert F. Kennedy, chief 
counsel of the Senate Racket Committee, “that the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, going beyond the scope of the 
McClellan committee’s findings to affect the economic 
balance at the bargaining table by honest and legiti- 
mate unions and employers, might cause such con- 





Greenberg Asks Unionists 
Fight ‘Tough’ Bills 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg last week called upon 
all union members to write or wire their Congressmen, 
urging them to support the labor-backed Shelley bill 
and to vote against both the Landrum-Griffin and 
Elliot bills. He declared that either one of the bills 
which the labor movement is opposing “would put re- 


strictions on unions that would make even the Taft- 
Hartley law seem liberal by comparison.” 


Pres. Greenberg added: “Now is the time for every 
union officer and rank-and-file member to come to 
the defense of his union. Call upon your Congressman 
to vote against shackling the labor movement under 
the guise of fighting corruption.” 


troversy in (House) conference with the Senate that 
there would be no bill.” 


The pre-debate period has been highlighted by 
conflict between AFL-CIO President George Meany 
President Eisenhower. Meany spoke over the radio and 
Eisenhower over both TV and radio. 


Meany asked that “new legislation be aimed at the 
crooks, not at the decent, law-abiding unions.” 


While opposing the House Labor Committee measure, 
known as the Elliott Bill, he directed his strongest re- 
marks at the Landrum-Griffin Bill, backed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Sen. Barry Goldwater and others. 


The measure, he said, “is q blunderbuss that would 
inflict grievous harm on all unions. It is supported by 
the very elements in Congress which have consistently 
through the years voted for the program of big business 
and against every progressive measure.” 


Meany said that the AFL-CIO supported the Shelley- 
Roosevelt bill because it is tough on corruption and at 
the same time is “anti-racketeer not anti-labor.” 


Eisenhower gave his support to the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. Applauding his speech were Stanley C. Hope, presie 
dent of the NAM, and Sen. Barry Goldwater (R. Aris.) 
who has consistently pushed for punitive legislation in 
the Senate. 

Among those taking sharp issue with Eisenhower 
were UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther who said the Preste 
dent “has been given a few catch phrases... but he 
does not understand its implications. This bill weakens 
the honest labor unions and plays into the hands of the 
dishonest.” 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D. Mass.) who was the author 
of the Senate bill, also hit the President, saying that 
he was “wholly misinformed” on the content of the 
bills. He charged that the Landrum-Griffin Bill, which 
the President supports, would “wreck the legitimate 
labor movement.” 








What's 
WRONG 
With the 
House 
Labor 
Bill 


Excerpts from a statement 


By GEORGE MEANY 
President, AFL-CIO 


August 16, 1959 





Toi BILL which the House Labor Committee has just 
reported is unacceptable to the AFL-CIO. Despite the valiant 
efforts of some members of the Committee to prevent the 
reporting of a punitive bill, this bill, under the guise of 
labor reform, does grievous harm to legitimate unions. 


We have been advised and counselled that the “people 
demand legislation this year, no matter what kind of legis- 
lation it be.” This we have been told is a political reality and 
that politicians must heed the voice of the people. 


We do not for a moment consider the public a moronic 
body demanding a measure which will hamstring free 
democratic trade unionism under the guise of getting at 
the crooks. 


We must recall to both parties the fact that the AFL-CIO, 
in testimony before both platform committees in the summer of 
1956, urged the adoption of public disclosure statutes to cope with 
the possibility of corruption in the handling of welfare funds. This 
was some time before the McClellan Committee came into existence. 
In March 1957 we urged the extension of this principle to union 
funds generally. 


Nor have we been content with just urging platform language. 
We have appeared before the committees of both Houses in sup- 
port of legislation which was strong, meaningful and enforceable. 
It was that kind of bill, with some few exceptions, which was re- 
ported to the Senate floor after long and careful study. 

It is tragic that on the floor of the Senate this measure was 
transformed into a weapon for the harassment of the union move- 
ment—a weapon which the House Committee has only slightly 
blunted. 

We believe thet it is essential for members of the House to 
support amendments designed to improve this measure by restor- 
ing it to its proper concept. ‘ 

So that there will be no misunderstanding of our position, the 
following is a summary of the AFL-CIO’s bill of objections to the 
measure reported by the House Committee on Education and Labor: 

. F The Committee has retained, 
Rights of Union Members— although in a somewhat less 
objectionable form, the so-called “bill-of-rights” inserted on the 
Senate floor in haste, confusion and ignorance. 


Every local union official and business agent in the country 
will be acting at his peril in performing the most routine task in 
administering the affairs of his union. 


Every chairman of a local union meeting will be acting under 
shadow of a court suit each time he makes a ruling on the con- 
duct of the meeting. . 

We, of course, do not object to the principles involved. Most, 
if not all, union constitutions fully recognize and implement them. 
But it is one thing for a voluntary association to voluntarily do 
this and quite another to compel it by law to do so. 

Pag F THE AFL-CIO has repeatedly 
Reporting and Disclosure—wrgea reporting and disclosure 
—the goldfish bowi conéept—as the realistic vehicle for deterring 
corruption. ‘. ; 

For this method to be effective, however, it must be applied 
with equal justice to all the parties to labor-management relations. 

In fact, the House Committee has made reporting by em- 
ployers and labor relations consultants the merest sham. The 
House Committee has negated the usefulness of reporting as a de- 
terrent to crime, obviously responding to the will of employers who 


: 
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want to carry on anti-union activities and who have sometimes 
encouraged, if not inspired, corruption in the ranks of the trade 
union movement. ... 


EI " In the provisions dealing with elections, which we 
ecfion&$— have long supported, the Committee has included 
& dangerous and self-defeating provision. 


By including “the right to inspect and copy” the unions’ mem- 
bership rolls, the Committee provides protection for the pro forma 
candidate for office who is in reality a company spy or a Come 
munist agent, pretending to union candidacy for the sole purpose 
of obtaining membership lists for nefarious purposes... . 

Operating from 
Safeguards for Labor Organizations— premise hag a 
which we have consistently agreed, that union office is a sacred 
trust, the Committee has proceeded to establish standards of fidu- 
clary responsibility which could only lead to widespread confusion 
and a multiplicity of litigation. 


Under the provision, union officers may be haled into court 
for making legitimate expenditure, such as charitable contribue 
tions, which have been approved by a majority of members. Unions 
ought not to be thus restricted in using their resources for the bet- 
terment of the whole community. 


Added to the list of specified instances which bar a union 
member frgm union office is “assault which inflicts grievous bodily 
injury.” What this means is subject to variable interpretations, for 
the statutory language of the several states differs markedly. 


More importantly, injustice would invariably follow if, for exe 
ample it should be interpreted that a black eye suffered in a picket 
line scuffle involving excitable individuals could bar a man from 
union office or from a labor relations position with an employes, 

Although the so-called “h 
Taft-Hartley Amendments— cargo” provision has ao 
somewhat improved by making clear that it does not force unicf 
members to cross lawful picket lines against their will, the provi- 
sion still remains objectionable in principle. 


In the crucial area of transportation by. common carrier, 1% 
strikes a mortal blow at the long-recognized right of unions t@ 
appeal directly. to employers to assist the union in removing sweate 
shop conditions in an industry by refusing to deal with unfais, 
anti-union employers. 


The “hot cargo” provision is simply intended to keep union 
people from using one of their most traditional methods of ime 
proving the lot of the workers. It is another prime example of an 
attempt to eliminate one of labor’s effective economic weapons 
under the guise of fighting racketeers. 


The Committee, has unintentionally, we are sure, provided ag 
incentive for corrupt and unscrupulous elements on both the uniog 
and employer side to engage in collusive deals and “sweetheart 
contracts. This is done by providing that an employer could prevent 
picketing by one union simply by recognizing and contracting with 
another union. 


The additional restriction on picketing contained in this bill 
can only further burden honest trade unions performing legitimate 
and reasonable functions. It can be of comfort only to those who 
seek to cripple the labor movement. 


m During the debate on the floor of the House of 
Conclusion— cpresentatives, it is possible that this measure 
can be restored to its original concept—a bill which would get the 
crooks and not damage legitimate unions. 


We urge every member of the House to adopt that ‘as his goal. 
3 @ 
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AFL-CIO Issues Call 
For September Convention 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The AFL-CIO has issued 
the official call to its Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion to be held in the Civic Auditorium in San Fran- 
cisco, California, starting Sept. 17. 


The call, signed by President George Meany and 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, noted 
that the convention comes “at a time when the labor 
movement is under its heaviest attack in more than 
a generation.” 


After listing the domestic and international prob- 
lems before the United States, the call declares: 


“If our country is to meet these challenges, the 
labor movement must be strong and free. The labor 
movement fills a unique and indispensable role in 
America’s quest for prosperity, social justice and 
worldwide democracy. 

“It is the labor movement that presses for full 
employment, better schools, adequate housing, area 
redevelopment, realistic wage-hour protection and 
all other measures for the betterment, not simply of 
union members, but of all our countrymen. 


“Tt is the labor movement that supports a strong 
national defense and a sound foreign program—and 
which, even more importantly, guides and encour- 
ages growth for free trade unions in free nations 
around the globe, building the bedrock of democracy 
in the new nations of the world. 


“Those who would weaken the labor movement 
would weaken America. Those who would destroy 
the labor movement would strike at the survival of 
democracy itself. 


“The delegates of this Third Constitutional Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations have the re- 
sponsibility of shaping and enacting a program to 
repel the attacks of labor’s enemies and to achieve 
the social and economic goals to which our move- 
ment is dedicated. 

“With the full participation and united determi- 
nation of all our affiliated unions, true to the herit- 
age and traditions of the American labor movement 
we will decisively fulfill that responsibility.” 





Union Paychecks Bigger 


WASHINGTON—A union card is worth at least 
an 8 percent pay bulge to workers in 18 industries 
surveyed recently by the U.S. Dept. of Labor. That’s 
the average cash differential found in more than 
1,000 comparisons between jobs in union and non- 
union plants where the occupation, the industry and 
the geographical area were the same. 


Collective Bargaining Reports, monthly publica- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, features a 
detailed analysis of the survey results which show 
union wages outstripping non-union pay scales in 
four out of five cases. 

The Research Dept. points out that the hourly 
wage differential is only a part of the advantage 
held by workers in organized plants. Fringe bene- 
fits—including vacations, holidays, pensions and 
health plans—are almost invariably higher where 
they have been negotiated by a union than where 
they have been set unilaterally by the employer. 
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Kepectt Record Profits 
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PROFITS EXPOSE LIE: Look at these headlines 

from the nation’s press showing record prof- 

its in steel, autos, oil, metals and all across the 

board. Then ask ‘‘who’s lying?’” when manage- 

ment says it can’t afford wage raises and cries 
“inflation.” 





Hits Ads by Corporations 
Denouncing Wage Hikes 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — A national adver- 
tisement of a major oil company alleging that 
wage hikes and taxes threaten the jobs of 
workers has drawn a scathing response from 
Rep. Charles O. Porter. 

The Congressman not only labeled the ad “poppy- 
cock,” but he asked the Internal Revenue Service to 
look into such advertisements to determine whether 
they are “properly deductible as a legitimate busi- 
ness expense.” 

Porter told the House of Representatives that “the 
practice of certain big corporations to buy space in 
national magazines and newspapers to beat their 
ideological] drums is all right as free speech. How- 
ever, when they use their expensive soapbox to 
spread misleading and erroneous poppycock then 
they should be answered—if not in a full-page ad- 
vertisement, then elsewhere.” 

The Oregon Congressman used as an example a 
full-page advertisement appearing in Life Magazine 
by the Union Oil Company of California. He placed 
in the Congressional Record a copy of the ad plus 
his lengthy letter to the chairman of the company 
countering the claims on wages and taxes. 

“Where do you think the $125,000 salary you 
earned in 1956 and again in 1957 came from if not 
primarily from the markets created by the earnings 
of American workingmen?” Porter asked. 










To 13-Year Record 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Corporate profits 
rocketed to a 13-year high for April, May and 
June of 1959, increasing by an almost un- 
heard-of 75 percent over the same three 
months a year ago. Not since late 1946 and 
early 1957 when the excess profits tax and 
wartime price controls were junked have pro- 
fits soared as high. The- Wall Street Journal 
declared: 


“This is the largest gain for any three month 
period since this newspaper began compiling rec- 
ords for several hundred companies, quarter by 
quarter. In addition, other statistics indicate it is 
the largest gain for any quarter since late 1946 
and early 1947...” - 


The largest percentage increases in profits prior 
to the record-shattering second quarter, the Journal 
said, also took place this year in the first quarter 
when profits soared 53 percent above the same 
period for 1958. 


The six-month picture is one of unprecedented 
profits with an anticipated sharp increase in divi- 
dends. Dividends moved up sharply from the first 
to the second quarter and another rise is anticipated 
for the third quarter. 


The Journal said the heavy gain in profits re- 
flected recovery from the recession and stepped up 
buying of steel and other items in anticipation of 
the steel strike. But the paper took note also of 
the sharp increase in productivity due to automation 
and technological change. 


It said a profit factor of “permanent value” was 
the fact that corporations “had their first oppor- 
tunity to fully test most of the new facilities which 
were installed in the past few years... Such new 
facilities, of course, are almost invariably more ef- 
ficient and profitable than older ones.” 


An analysis of the earnings reports of 428 com- 
panies revealed second quarter profits of $2,653,863,- 
000, an increase of 75.6 percent over comparable 
figures for the second quarter a year ago. 


Here are random reports from well-known cor- 
porations showing profits after taxes this half year 
as compared to those for the same period last year: 


Company 1959 1958 

General Motors $590,000,000 $334,000,000 
Ford, Motor Co. 285,900,000 16,100,000 
U.S. Steel 254,948,000 135,650,000 
Union Carbide Corp. 90,442,617 49,901,375 
Chrysler Corp. 58,000,000 25,200,000 
Kennecott Copper 47,760,040 22,959,071 
Alcoa 28,936,333 19,471,908 
Caterpillar Tractor 28,863,689 14,732,767 
U.S. Rubber Co. 18,560,286 8,696,611 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 17,504,095 9,801,495 
B & O Railroad 10,042,484 6,371,617 
Otis Elevator 9,743,233 7,107,900 
Amer. Machine é& Foundry 8,348,000 4,679,000 
National Cash Register 8,088,417 7,244,557 
United Airlines 7,039,087 4,139,514 
L & N Railroad 6,233,339 4,457,730 
Pullman Corp 3,741,442 1,878,096 





14 Million Hit, Mainly Family Breadwinners 





‘58 Recession Tougher Than Statistics Showed 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The 1958 recession was 
a lot tougher on American workers than the of- 
ficial statistics on unemployment issued each 
month during the year revealed. This is a claim 
frequently made by organized labor, and the 
overall employment picture as shown in final 
analysis of the figures by the Department of 
Commerce proves that labor was right. 

Three points stand out in the Department’s report 
on the “Work Experience of the Population in 1958,” 
just made public. 

One was that more than 14,000,000 workers were out 
of jobs at one time or another during the year. 

The second was that married men in the manu- 
facturing segment of the economy—main family bread- 
winners—were usually hard hit by layoffs, and the 
third was that there was a heavy increase of part- 
time employment, or “underemployment,” that never 
showed up in the monthly statistics at all. 

Here are highlights of the 1958 job picture: 

@ Heaviest month was June, 1958, 
when 5,437,000 unemployed were reported. Yet at one 
time or another about 14,100,00@ men and women were 


@ 4 “ 


out of jobs during the year. This was 18 percent of 
the total labor force. In 1957 there were 11,600,000 out 
of jobs at one time or another and in 1955 the corres- 
ponding figure was 10,700,000. 


e@ “The 1958 recession,” the report says, “cut sharp- 
ly into the regularity of employment during the year.” 
Out of a working force of 77,100,000 there were only 
41,300,000 who worked fifty weeks or more at full- 
time jobs. F 

@ Workers in durable goods manufacturing were hit 
the hardest of all. Of the 1,560,000 reduction in year- 
round full-time workers, about 1,100,000 were among 
those in hard goods manufacturing. This represented 
a drop from 66 percent in 1957 to 62 percent in 1958. 
Within the durable goods industries, automobile work- 
ers took it on the chin the hardest. Year-round work 
in that industry dropped to 40 percent, a rate com- 
parable to such seasonal industries as construction and 
apparel. . 

e@ Age was a big factor in unemployment. Young 
men between 20 and 34 experienced a sharp rise in 
unemployment largely because they were not protect- 
ed by senority rights. On the other hand, middle-aged 


workers, once they had lost their jobs, had the most 
difficulty in getting another job. 

@ The recession was particularly hard on married 
couples, since the largest part of recession layoffs took 
place among married men. Unemployment hit 17 per- 
cent of all husbands, an unusually high rate as “nor- 
mally the rate among these main breadwinners is one 
of the lowest in the population.” 

@ Non-whites were among those most heavily hit. 
Whereas the rate of unemployment at one time or 
another during the year was 15.2 percent for whites 
it soared to 23.9 for non-whites. In manufacturing the 
white rate was 22.11 percent while that for non-whites 
was 35.6 percent. ° 

@ Included among the unemployed were 1,700,000 
men and women who looked for jobs at some time 
during the year but failed to find work at all. “This,” 
said the Commerce report, “represented a much larger 
number than reported in this status in previous years, 
with part of the rise probably reflecting jobseeking 
among wives and other family members because of 
the unemployment or reduced hours of the family 


head.” 
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New York & Northeast 





Biggest Parade Ever Is Set for Labor Day 


NEW YORK CITY—Organized labor in New York will hold its first Labor Day parade in 20 years on Monday, Sept. 7, and 
New York locals of the RWDSU will play a prominent part in the exciting proceedings. One thousand local unions and many 


e in the parade, which will express the theme, “A Strong Free 
Labor Movement Means a Strong, Free America.” 


of their parent national and international unions will participat 





VISITING DISTRICT 65 headquarters in New York Au 





g. 5, U. S. Senator 


Clinton P. Anderson, chairman of Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 

Energy, fourth from I., addressed union’s General Council, urged limited 

testing of atomic weapons. Anderson is shown with, |. to r., Org. Dir. Bill 

Michelson, Pres. David Livingston, Comptroller Morris Rosenzweig and 
Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson. 





Shoe Locals Settle Pacts 


At Coward, 


Lane Bryant 


NEW YORK CITY—Months o? negotiations for a new contract cover- 
ing 200 employees at the five Coward Shoe Co. stores and two shoe depart- 
ment concessions in Lane Bryant stores have been successfully concluded, 


it was reported by the business managers 
of the two retail shoe employees locals, 
Samuel Lowenthal of ‘287’ and Joseph 
Binenbaum of ‘1268’. The new three-year 
agreement provides wage increases, high- 
er minimums, a dues checkoff—the first 
such provision in any ‘287’ or ‘1268’ shop 
—improvements in working conditions 
and other changes in contract language. 


Selling and non-selling personnel in 
the five Coward stores receive $7 wage 
boosts—$3.50 now, retroactive to Dec. 31, 
1958, and another $3.50 next June, the 
mid-point of the agreement. Coward’s 
office employees and the employees in 
the Lane Bryant concessions get $6, of 
which $3 is a retroactive increase and 
the other $3 is effective next June. High- 
er minimums are established in the new 
contract for both groups. 

Participating in the negotiations for 
the two union locals were Lowenthal and 
Assistant Business Mgr. Jack Maltz for 
‘287’; Binenbaum and Business Agents 
Sam Ringle and Irving Tuckman for 
‘1268’; and a committee of rank-and-file 
members. 


Chain Store Talks Near 


With the Coward-Lane Bryant con- 
tract out of the way, leaders and mem- 
bers of the two shoe locals are setting 
their sights on upcoming negotiations 
with the big retail shoe chains—WMiles, 
National, Simco, Kitty Kelly, A. S. Beck, 
Kinney, Cammeyer, Father & Son, Thom 
McAn, and others. These contracts all 
expire Sept. 1. 

In addition to the chains, the union 
contract with the Shoe Retailers League, 
an association whose members constitute 








8-Day Strike Brings 
10c Raise in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—An eight-day strike 
by the 18 employees of the Oppenheimer 
Corp. here ended July 13 with a’settle- 
ment providing an across-the-board wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour and other 
gains, it was reported by Int'l Rep. Tho- 
mas G. Evans. 

The union negotiating committee con- 
sisted of L. A. Williams, Jessie Ezell and 
Goven Nixon, assisted by Int'l Rep. Char- 
les ‘Hess, pinch-hitting for Evan. 
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70 percent of the independent shoe stores 
in the city, is also due to expire Sept. 1. 
A first negotiating meeting with the 
League is scheduled to take place Aug. 18 
at the Biltmore Hotel in New York. 


Lowenthal and Binenbaum reported 
that shop meetings of employees of the 
chains have already been held. Demands 
have been drawn up and negotiating com- 
mittees elected in preparation for the 
forthcoming talks with manageemnts. 


Leaders of the shoe locals hope to con- 
clude the negotiations as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to clear the decks for con- 
certed action in organizing the big un- 
organized shoe chains. They point out 
that such stores as Chandler’s, Baker’s 
and Burt’s—all owned by the giant Edi- 
son Brothers Co.— provide sub-standard 
conditions for their employees. The gap 
between wages and working conditions in 
these non-union stores and those pre- 
vailing in the organized stores is likely to 
grow even wider following the conclusion 
of current union negotiations. 





“This will be the biggest thing of its kind New York City has ever seen,” 
it was predicted by Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., president of the City Central 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, which is sponsoring the event, and Matthew 
Guinan, first vice-president of the Council and chairman of the parade 


committee. 

Among the largest contingents in the 
march up Fifth Avenue will be the 
RWDSU and most of its New York af- 
filiates. The International will have its 
own float, supplemented with a march- 
ing band. Elaborate displays with many 
thousands of members will be entered in 
the parade by District 65 and Locals 1-5, 
1199, 338, 147, 50, 377, 670, 585, and 
others. 

The Council’s parade proclamation de- 
scribed the march as answering “the 
forces of greed and intolerance which 
are seeking to undermine our vast eco- 
nomic and social progress,” and “the 
slanders which have been directed 
against American labor by union-bust- 
ing forces here at home and by freedom- 
hating forces of the Kremlin around the 
world.” 

The march, said the Council, will be 
“an expression of the determination of 
American workers to keep our country 
moving forward on paths of progress.” 

March Up Fifth Avenue 

The line of march will be up Fifth 
Avenue from 26th to 60th Streets with 
a reviewing stand in front of the Pub- 
lic Library at 41st St. The parade will 
step off at 10 a.m. The assembly time 
and place for locals of the RWDSU was 
not known at presstime, but the locals 
will be informed shortly. 

Guinan said that his committee is 
trying to work out a “fool-proof time- 
table” to assure that all units, with 
bands, floats and other equipment, step 
right off on schedule throughout the 
day. 

The parade here 20 years ago was held 
on August 12, 1939, with a Labor Day 
theme. At that time 125,000 marched 
up Fifth Avenue under the auspices of 
the New York State Federation of Labor. 

The first Labor Day Parade in Amer- 
ica took place in New York City on Sept. 
5, 1882, sponsored by the City Central 
Labor Union. 


Hotel Vermont Owner 
Agrees to Union Shop 


BURLINGTON, Vt.—The stubborn 
new owner of the Hotel Vermont here 
has finally been brought under contract 
by RWDSU Local 400 following his at- 
tempts to bust the union as representa- 
tive of the 57 employees. 

The hotel now becomes a union shop, 
with wage increases, dues checkoff, time 
and a half for work performed on holi- 
days and straight time if not worked, 
and other gains in working conditions. 








20th CENTURY ACHIEVEMENT AWARD was presented last month to 





RWODSU Pres. Max Greenberg by Abyssinian Baptist Church of New York, 
whose pastor is Congressman Adam Clayton Powell. Local 338 Business 
Agent L. Joseph Overton accepted award in Pres. Greenberg's behalf. 





Hospital Workers 
Consolidating Ranks 


NEW YORK CITY—Thousands of 
hospital workers are hard at work 
consolidating the Hospital Division 
of Local 1199 on a formal basis—with 
a chapter for every organized hos- 
pital group, a steward for every 25 
dues-paying members, a Steward 
Council which will be the policy 
making body for the hospital work- 
ers, and a new constitution to govern 
the division now in the making. 


Enthusiasm ran high among some 200 
stewards, representing 20 hospitals, at 
their first meeting as a Steward Coun- 
cil Tuesday, Aug. 11, at Local 1199 head- 
quarters. Meeting seven weeks after con- 
clusion of the historic 46-day strike at 
seven hospitals, the stewards reviewed the 
substantial gains made in the strike, and 
vowed to build their unfon strong so 
that “hospital workers can win the kind 
of pay scales and conditions enjoyed by 
other organized workers,” in the words 
of ‘1199’ Pres. Leon Davis. 


Elliott Godoff, director of the division, 
reported that large numbers of workers 
in the hospitals that were on strike are 
dues-paying members of ‘1199’, and that 
continuing efforts to enroll more and 
more members are meeting with success. 
Meanwhile, in several more additional 
hospitals, large majorities have signed up 
in the union and steps have been taken 
to secure for them the $1 an hour mini- 
mum, the 40-hour, 5-day week, time and 
a half for overtime, and a grievance 
procedure with arbitration as the final 
step. 


All but a handful of the workers in 
the seven hospitals that were struck are 
back on the job, he reported. Of these, 
the bulk have been refused reinstate- 
ment on the charge that they had en- 
gaged in violence during the strike. Eaeh 
such case has been taken to arbitration 
under terms of the settlement agreement, 


Shoe Store Gains 
Set in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass.—New contracts with 
substantial commission gains for the em- 
ployees of two retail shoe companies 
have been negotiated by the RWDSU 
New England Joint Board, it was report- 
ed by Board Vice-Pres. Irving Rich. 


In the two Charles Sumner stores in 
Boston and Brookline, the basic wage 
was upped from $64.25 to $65; with a 
sizeable increase in commission rates. 
Under the old formula, the rate was 2% 
of sales up to a volume of $600; 3% of 
sales from $600 to $900; and 4% of 
volumes exceeding tHat amount. The 
new rates give 3% up to $999, and 5% 
of all volumes beyond that figures. This 
will amount to an estimated $12 a week 
increase in income for sales employees. 


In addition, the company will pay $8 
per employee per month into a pension 
fund as of Jan. 31, 1960. The 5-day-40- 
hour week is also called for in the new 
pact. 

At the Antell Shoe Store, a high-price 
women’s shop, the new agreement pro- 
vides a $75 weekly wage guarantee, plus 
commissions. The company also will pay 
$8 per month for each employee into the 
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Toy Plant of 150 Votes RWDSU in Pa. 


Workers Throw Out Phony Union, Backdoor Pact by Count of 80 to 43 


LEETSDALE, Pa.—Climaxing a long and involved campaign at the General Molds & Plastic Corp. here, the 
RWDSU was chosen as bargaining representative in an election on July 24, The final count was 80 for the 


RWDSU, four for District 50 ofthe United Mine Workers and 43 for no union. 


The drive to bring the big western 
Pennsylvania toy factory into the RWDSU 
fold began in June 1956, it was recalled 
by Int'l Rep. Charles Hess, who was in 
the forefront of the fight. Soon after, 
the company made a backdoor agree- 
ment with District 50, which the National 
Labor Relations Board subsequently or- 
dered threwn out. 


In a ruling at the end of 1959, the 
Board found that there had been collu- 
sion between the plant management and 
District 50, and ordered reimbursement 
to all employees of any dues collected 
under the phony agreement. 


At that point, the RWDSU petitioned 
for an election, but arrangements for 
the voting had to be postponed until 
all 150 employees were recalled after 
seasonal layoffs. 


Hess said that the workers appreciated 
the efforts of the RWDSU and of the 
AFL-CIO in ousting from the plant a 
union which the NLRB found to be 
dominated and financed by the company. 
District 50 “was not the freely chosen 
representative of the employees,” said 
the NLRB. The United Mine Workers is 
not affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 


Hess gave special credit for the 
RWDSU victory to Frank Lassick, staff 
represent&tive of the Pittsburgh office 
of the AFL-CIO, who assisted Hess all 
through the NLRB hearings and in the 
organization of the workers. 


Dow Cheese Pact Brings 
4c Raise in Fond Du Lac 


FOND DU LAC, Wisc.—Local s4i mem- 
bers employed in the Dow Cheese plant 
here, in a renewal of their contract, won 
@ four-cents-an-hour general increase 
and other gains, it was reported by Re- 
gional Director Al Evanoff. The plant is 
@ unit of the Cudahy Packing Co. 

The new agreement also calls for an 
inequity adjustment of six cents, and 
four weeks’ vacation after 25 years’ serv- 
ice. 

In the negotiations, the company fail- 
ed in its attempt to eliminate an over- 
time guarantee enjoyed by the workers. 

Evanoff led the talks for the union, 
assisted by a committee including’ Gor- 
@on Kreuger and Melvin Hankvitz. 











New ‘379’ unit at Pure Milk Co. in Nelsonville, O., elected Robert Hansel, 1, vice- 


chairman, and Cyrtis Kinneer, chairman. They will lead negotiations for first 
RWDSU contract for plant’s employees. 


Pure Milk Organized 100 Percent 


NELSONVILLE, O.—All employees of 
the Pure Milk Co. here have signed mem- 
bership cards in RWDSU Local 379, Dairy, 
Bakery and Food Workers, and arrange- 
ments are being made for formal recog- 
nition of the new unit by the employer, 
Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles reported. 

The Pure Milk plant was recently ac- 
quired by the Deeds Bros. Dairy in Lan- 
caster, O., which recently was brought 
under contract by Local 379. It is plan- 
ned to negotiate an agreement in Nels- 
sonville comparable to the one now in 
effect at-the Deeds Dairy, Ingles said. 

The Nelsonville plant serves as a dis- 
tribution station for the milk processed 
in Lancaster. The products are deliver- 
ed daily to the Pure Milk plant by semi- 
trailer truck to supply its eight routes. 

Officers of the new unit at Nelson- 
ville. constitute a committee that will 
negotiate the first contract. The mem- 


bers are Chairman Curtis Kinneer, Vice- 
Chairman Robert Hansel and Exec.-Sec. 
Austin Cope. 


Indiana Agency Shop’ 
Decision to Stand 


INDIANAPOLIS (PAI)—The decision 
of the Indiana Appellate Court uphold- 
ing the agency shop clause in union con- 
tracts is final so far as the Meade Elec- 
tric Company of Hammond is concerned. 

The company lost its case in testing the 
legality of the clause which permits 
charge of fees for union service despite 
the so-called state “right to work” law. 
It was considered a blow at “work” law 
proponents. : 

This means the case is closed and any 
appeal to the Supreme Court must come 
in a new case. 








One-Month Strike Settled at Marx Toy 


GLENDALE, W..Va.—Severe contract disputes at two big toy plants, the Marx factory here, and its sub- 
aidiary, the Girard Mfg. Co. in Girard, Pa., have been settled following a one-month strike at the Glendale 
plant, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Charles Hess. A total of 1,100 RWDSU members were involved in both 


plants. 
The strike at the Glendale plant be- 
on July 1 when the company refused 
enc a@ pay increase in contract renew- 
al negotiations. Some 750 workers, 500 
of them members of the RWDSU’s Unit- 
ed Toy Workers Local 149, were idled by 
the walkout. 

Members of other unions in the plant, 

luding the office workers belonging to 

WDSU Local 925, the International 
Ass’n of Machinists, and the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers, all honored the 
‘149’ picket linea. All production was 
therefore halted. 

The settlement on Aug. 1 brought a 
general wage increase this year and an 
automatic raise on the anniversary date; 
improved hospitalization benefits boost- 
ing room allowances from $8 to $14, and 
other fringe benefits. The union nego- 
tiating committee was led by Local 149 
Pres. Richard Schoene. 

Though their contract at the Girard 
Mfg. Co. had expired on June 30, the 
@00 members of Local 850 continued to 
work while negotiations for a renewal 
e@ontinued. 

An agreement was reached on July 1 
providing for a wage increase this year 
With an automatic raise in 1960; im- 

ements in the health and welfare 
and other contract improvements. 
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PAY WAS UPPED by 6 to 31 cents an hour in recent contract negotiations 

by this committee of employees of the Club Room in Anderson, Ind. Mem- 

bers of RWDSU Local 357, the negotiators are, |. to r., Ruth Quick, John 
Frossard, Chairman Jim Ligon and C. D. Fisher. 





145 at Welch's 


Gain 8c Hike 
In Michigan 


LAWTON, Mich. — Negotiations 
completed early this month by Local 
374 with the Welch Grape Juice Co. 
here netted across-the-board wage 
increases of eight cents an hour 
and improved working conditions 
for the plant’s 145 employees, ‘374’ 
Pres. Forrest A. Powers reported. 

In the new one-year agreement, the 
differentials on the 3-to-11 and 11-to-7 
shifts were increased by one cent; and 
a new classification was added to the 
maintenance category. 

Four weeks of vacation after 25 years 
of service is also provided in the new 
agreement, and holidays falling on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays will now be consi- 
dered as paid holidays. 

Changes in the cutback and placement 
procedures made in the new pact will 
insure greater enforcement of seniority 
provisions, Powers pointed out. 

The contract, concluded after ten 
meetings with the company, was nego- 
tiated for the union by a committee led 
by Powers and Local 825 Pres, Rex Cop- 
enhaver, and including the following 
members: Stewards Arthur Blume, Er- 
nest Kreitlow, Joe Good, Jeanne Farster, 
Lillie Blum and Sec.-Treas. Wilma Hope. 


10c Increase Won 
For 100 at Co-op 
In Dillonvale, Ohio 


DILLONVALE, O.—The 100 employees 
of the New Cooperative Co., headquart- 
ered here, received a 10-cents-an-hour 
wage increase in a new two-year con- 
tract negotiated with RWDSU Local 277, 
it was reported by Int’l Rep. Charles 
Hess. 

The company is an enterprise consist- 
ing of ten retail grocers, a packing plant, 
a@ warehouse and a lumber yard, all of 
which are covered by the terms of the 
union agreement. 

Also won.in the new pact, effective 
July 1, was double time for employees 
when they work on store inventories; 
improved clauses on promotions, and 
other working conditions. 

Serving on the union negotiating com- 
mittee were Local 277 Pres. James Schu- 
bert, Sec. Treas. Anna Margaret Guresky, 
Vice-Pres. Joseph Ferron, Tony Tysko, 
Albert Vleck, Steve Arch, Louis Filippi 
and Alberta Schirckel. 


Labor, Public Back 
Black’s Workers 


WATERLOO, Ia.—Organized labor and 
the general public in this city are back- 
ing the demands of the RWDSU for a 
raise for the 230 members employed at 
Black’s department store here. 

Protracted negotiatons for a new con- 
tract between Local 860 and the store 
management have been marked by the 
latter’s stubborn refusal to grant any im- 
provements whatever, it was reported by 
Regional Director Al Evanoff. 

Almost 3,000 trade union members and 
other citizens of Waterloo have sent cards 
to Black’s management urging the store 
to give its employees a much-needed wage 
increase. 

In the face of the store’s persistent ref- 
usals, preparations are being made by 
Local 860 for the possibility of a strike. 
Support is being organized throughout 
the labor movement of the city in the 
event of a walkout. Meanwhile, letters 
and phone calls continue to arrive at the 
store, urging management to reach a 
peaceful settlement with the union. 

Major demands of the employees are: 
@ general wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour, plus a basic minimum wage of 
$1.25; five days paid sick leave annually; 
and the institution of a pension plan and 
improvements in the present health and 


welfare plan. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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CELEBRATING VICTORY in recent contract settlement a 





is 


re officers of Dairy 


Workers Local 745, Birmingham, Ala., at dinner. L. to r., Rec. Sec. J. B. 
Bearden, Pres. Harry Welch, Vice-Pres.. Robert C. Hawkins, Fin. Sec. Ralph 
Powell. Also present was Ass't Area Dir, Frank Parker who took this photo. 





Certification Won in Durham 
For 46 at Coca Cola Plant 


DURHAM, N.C.—The National Labor Relations Board has certified the 
RWDSU as bargaining representative of the 46 workers of the local Coca 
Cola plant, climaxing a fight for union recognition that began last October. 





Union Hits Stalling 
At Claussen’s Bakery 


CHARLESTON, 8.C—The RWDSU is 
planning drastic action to end stalling 
by the management of the Claussen’s 
Baking Co. in negotiations for a first 
contract. A successful reorganizing cam- 
paign at the plant was climaxed by a 
union election victory last May, and talks 
began soon after. 

“The evasiveness of the company has 


stymied all progress,” Regional Director: 


Irving Lebold said, “and we are prepar- 
ing steps to get the firm to get off the 
dime.” 

Lebold said that the entire labor move- 
ment in Charleston would be behind the 
RWDSU in its fight for a satisfactory 
contract at Claussen’s. He pointed out 
that the largest single union local in 
the city, the RWDSU unit at the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. plant, represents some 
1,400 workers. 

“The Claussen employees have labored 
under the most miserable conditions in 
the baking industry,” Int’l Rep. Larry 
Larsen said. “The pay rates ‘are as much 
as 40 cents below the scale prevailing 
in bakeries competing with Claussen’s 
in the city of Charleston, and the work- 
ers.are determined to close the gap.” 


In that month, the RWDSU won an 
election among the 46 employees but 
failed to get an absolute majority re- 
quired for certification, because of four 
ballots cast illegally by company super- 
visors. 


Challenges by the union were subse- 
quently upheld by the regional NLRB. 
These findings were recently sustained 
by the national office, disqualifying two 
of the challenged ballots and giving. the 
required majority to the RWDSU. 


Regional Director Irving Lebold re- 
ported that the Coca Cola plant man- 
agement has been contacted and arrange- 
ments were being made to begin nego- 
tiations for a first contract for the 
workers. 


50 at Hill's Warehouse 
Win 5c in Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The 50 employ- 
ees of the warehouse of Hill’s Whole- 
sale Grocers here won a five cents an 
hour boost in wage reopening negotia- 
tions early this month, Ass’t Area Di- 
rector Frank Parker reported. 


Alabama RWDSU Council Rep. Lester 
Bettice led the negotiations for the un- 
ion, assisted by a committee including 
Chairman Tommy Lanier, Vice-Chairman 
Miller Sterling, E. P. Rucks, Lavelle Allen 
and Jesse Miles. 








RWDSU Wins in Miami Beach 
At Two Men's Wear Stores 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Pending formal certification of the RWDSU as 
the representative of the 15 employees of Martin-Burns men’s wear store, 
the union is pressing for opening of contract negotiations. 





Committee Drafts 
Contract Terms 
For 1000 at Pasco 


DADE CITY, Fla.—A committee of 
RWDSU Local 43 members is drafting 
proposals for a new contract for the 
1,000 employees of the Pasco Packing 
plant here. 

Int’l Rep. William Connell reported 
that the union’s proposals were to be 
submitted to the management so that 


three-year pact on Sept. 30. 
Pasco, which uses one-fifth of the 
orange crop of Florida in its canning 


Local 1010 won an election at the 
store’s two locations in the Americana 
and Fontainbleu hotels here on July 10 
by the narrow margin of 7 to 6, but two 
ballots were challenged by the company 
and the NLRB is holding up certification 
until the challenges are checked, Int'l 
Rep. Harry Bush reported. 


The company, which desperately fought 
the union during the organizing drive, 
also filed an objection to the election 
results on the specious grounds that the 
union held a meeting on the company’s 
premises within 24 hours before the elec? 
tion. . 

“The union members feel confident 
that the outcome of the Board’s inves- 
tigation will result at least in the union 
maintaining its edge in the final vote 
figures,” said Bush. 


This confidence was shown at a union 
meeting on July 19 attended by 9 of the 
15 Martin-Burns employees. They voted 
to begin payment of dues and signed a 
petition to the employer requesting open- 
ing of negotiations for a union contract. 





33c Package Gained 


At American Bakery; 


Tops for 


Carolinas 


CHARLOTTE, 8:C.—In one of the highest wage increases achieved in 
any industry in current negotiations in the Carolinas, a 24-cents an hour 
pay boost was won by the RWDSU at the American Bakery Co, here in 
a contract renewal covering 150 workers. The total package gained at the 
big “Merita” plant, is worth 33 cents, Regional Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 


The pay raise is to be paid over a pe- 
riod of three years—12 cents now and 
six cents each in 1960 and 1961. In ad- 
dition, welfare improvements were also 
gained. It was agreed that at the end 
of the third year of the contract, a pen- 
sion plan would be established, with 
employer contributions of five cents an 
hour for each employee. This will become 
part of the RWDSU Southeastern Health, 
Welfare and Pension Plan. 


Lebold noted that the terms of this 
outstanding contract at the American 
plant were influenced by the strike vic- 
tory at the “Big Four” of Birmingham's 
baking industry last month. 


Improvements in hospital and medical 
care for the American employees will be- 
gin in one year, with an additional one- 
cent payment into the welfare plan, 
pringing it to seven cents. 


Other gains scored in the new agree- 
ment included a third week’s vacation 
for employees with 12 years’ service; 
overtime to be paid after eight hours, 
and after nine hours in the cake shop; 
and double time for the seventh day of 
the week. 

Classifications Added 

Employees who work one hour or more 
in a higher classification will be paid the 
rate of that category, under terms of the 
new pact. Four new classifications were 
added: de-panner operator at $1.44 an 
hour, bread-slicer operator at $1.39, cin- 
namon bun icing-mixer at $1.44, and 
bread racker at $1.39. 


The 1959 pay increases of 12 cents 
called for in the contract will go to all 
employees except some 25 workers who 
already earn well above the contract 
rates. They receive 10 cents an hour. 


A committee of 18 employees headed 
by Local Pres. William Griffith and Le- 
bold represented the union in negotia- 
tions for the record-setting contract. 





American Settles 
In Gadsden, Ala. 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Sizeable wage in- 
creases were won for the 125 employees 
of the American Bakery plant here, fol- 
lowing settlements in American’s branch- 
es in Birmingham, Ala., and in Char- 
lotte, 5.C. Wage gains were also regis- 
tered for the 75 employees of Hardin's 
Bakery in Tuscaloosa, Ala., it was re- 
ported by Ass’t Area Director Frank 
Parker. 


In the new three-year contract nego- 
tiated here by the RWDSU, American’s 
production workers received.a wage boost 
of 14%—5'%% this year, 442% in 1960 
and 4% in 1961. A third week’s vacation 
after 10 years’ service begins in 1960. 


Sales employees received a wage hike 
of $11.75 in the following schedule: $5.76 
this year, $3 in 1960 and $3 in 1961. Sales 
personnel with eight years’ service will 
start receiving three weeks’ vacation in 
1960. 


Another gain in the new pact calls for 
an additional cent in employer contribu- 
tions to the Health and Welfare plan in 
effect at the plant, starting in 1960. 


Serving on the union negotiating com- 
mittee at American Bakery, led by Int’L 
Rep. Bill' Langston, were Alabama 
RWDSU Council ‘Reps. J. K. Casey and 
Chuck Foster, “Slick” Parker and W. E,. 
Garner. 


At the Hardin’s Bakery in Tuscaloosa, 
production workers won a wage increase 
of 21%2 cents an hour to be paid over 
the three-year period of the new con- 
tract, as follows: 74% cents in 1959; and 
7 cents each in 1960 and 1961. 


Sales employees received wage boosts 
averaging $9 a week to be paid during the 
life of the pact. It was also agreed to 
establish a pension plan for Hardin’s 75 
employees in 1961. 





LEADERS OF DAIRY WORKERS in Birmingham. Recently elected officers 





of Local 101A, shown above, are: seated, |. to r., Vice-Pres. Jack Monte, 
Pres. Lloyd McKay and Rec. Sec. George Massey. Standing, committee mem- 
bers Joe Coker and Howard Naler. 
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Joint Pact Covers 3 Regina Supermarkets 


245 Gain || to 17 cents at Dominion, Safeway, Shop Easy Stores 


REGINA, Sask.—A joint contract between the RWDSU and three big supermarkets in this city has been 
reached, marking the first time such an agreement has been negotiated by Local 454, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep. W. E. Smishek. The three stores are local units of Dominion Stores, with 90 Shapieseresiatero Canada — 


135, and Shop-Easy Stores, 20, totaling 
245 workers. All except Dominion have 
been under contract with the union here. 


Major gains in the collective two-year 
pact are 11-cents-per-hour wage increas- 
es for female clerks; 12 cents for male 
clerks and 17 cents for meat cutters, all 
retroactive to May 25, 1959. 

The new union-shop pact further pro- 
vides shift premiums of 15 cents an 
hour Monday to Friday when stores re- 
main open after 6 p.m.; and 25 cents 
an hour on Saturday when they stay 
open after 6. 

Grievance procedure in the stores was 
amended to permit the shop steward or 
union representative to process cases, 
and to do so even if the aggrieved em- 
ployee is not present. Previously, the 
responsibility for taking up a grievance 
and carrying it through the procedure 
rested on the individual employee, who 
might be assisted by a steward or union 
representative. 

The new system is expected to result 
in better and fairer handling of griev- 
ances. 


Seniority Clauses Improved 

There was also a vital gain in the 
seniority provisions. Under the new terms, 
newly hired employees will be given cre- 
dit in determining wages for previous 
experience in a retail food store covered 
by a union contract. At the same time, 
Safeway agreed to a provision for the 
first time giving seniority recognition in 
promotions and in rehiring after lay- 
offs. 

The new contract calls for a 40-hour 
five-day work week, time and a half for 
overtime for work performed after eight 
hours a day or 40 hours a week; and 
double time after three hours overtime 
and on Sunday. All overtime work, 
furthermore, is strictly on a voluntary 
basis. Part-time employees will be given 
not less than three hours work, or pay 
in lieu of work, according to the pact. 

Also provided are two weeks vacation 
for employees with up to five years’ serv- 
ioe, and three weeks after five years; 
plus eight statutory holidays and any 
others that might be proclaimed by Do- 
minion, Provincial and civic govern- 
ments. 

Members of the union negotiating com- 
mittée, led by Smishek, were Elmer From- 
bach and Kathy Riess of the Safeway 
store; Pauline McCormick and Gale Hig- 
gins of Shop-Easy; and Walter Zypchyn 
and Fred Niedermayer of Dominion. 


C. . * - yumm pcre 


ching tie 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — Four em- 
ployees of National Importers, Ltd., 
fighting for their first collective bar- 
gaining agreement after joining 
RWDSU Local 850, have been locked 
out by the company. 

Negotiations had bogged down and 
the case went before a Conciliation 
Board. The employer, however, show- 
ed his contempt for the proceedings 
by failing even to appear, it was re- 
ported by Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins. 

An earlier demonstration of the 
company’s bad faith, Hodgins added, 
was the firing of an employee during 
negotiations. 

The union has secured official con- 
sent to prosecute in this situation and 
the case is now before the court. Ma- 
jor demands of the union are rein- 
statement of the discharged worker, 
union security and wage increases. 

Operations at the company, import- 
ers of foreign food items, are at a 
standstill with the buying public sup- 
porting the union’s stand, Hodgins 
said. 
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Locked out employees of National Im- 
porters, Jock Patterson and Pat Ried- 


picket company building in 
Vancouver. 


wig, 


Strike Vote Wins llc at Codville 


PRINCE ALBERT, Sask.—Across-the-board wage increases of 11 cents 
an hour were won in a settlement reached between RWDSU Local 496 and 
the Codville Co., Ltd., following a strike vote by the membership. Int’l Rep. 





Double-Header Victory 


At Crane’s in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A _ double-barrel- 
led victory has been scored by RWDSU 
Local 535 in its drive for a first contract 
with Crane, Ltd., a plumbing supplies 
firm, Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins reported. 

A dismissed leader in the organizing 
drive, Wes Read, was ordered reinstated 
to his job by Labor Relations Board with 
full pay for all time lost. Moreover, the 
union was certified as representative of 
the firm’s office employees, as well as of 
the warehouse workers. 

Preparations were under way for nego- 
tiations for a first agreement covering 
all employees, and Crane’s is expected 
soon to be a 100% union shop. 


W. E. Smishek reported. 

The agreement provides for an in- 
crease of 5% cents per hour retroactive 
to May 1959, with another 51% cents raise 
effective on the first anniversary date. 

A third week’s vacation was added for 
employees with five or more years’ service. 
Workers with up to five years’ employ- 
ment receive two weeks vacation. 


Leading the negotiations for the union 
was Saskatchewan Joint Board Rep. Len 
Wallace. 


Two additional fulltime organizers have 
been placed on the staff of the Joint 
Board. They are Local 480 Pres. Phil 
Schaan and Board Vice Pres. Don Mills. 
Smishek announced that the Board is 
planning an extensive organizing cam- 
paign in all industries under the jurisdic- 
tion of the RWDSU. 





Raycroft. 





16th Pact Settled at Canada Starch 


CARDINAL, Ont.—A° new one-year agreement has 
been signed between the Canada Starch Co., Ltd., here 
and RWDSU Local 483, it was reported by Int'l Rep. E. H. 


















In this agreement, the 16th negotiated between the 
food processors union and the company, pay rates were 
increased by 3%. A fourth week of paid vacation was 
also added to the contract terms, and many clauses were 
clarified. 














15c Increase 


Settles Impasse 
At Canada Rice 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — An agree- 
ment between RWDSU Local 580 
and Canada Rice Mills has finally 
been reached with the aid of a Con- 
ciliation Board, it was reported by 
Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins. Major gain 
in the two-year pact is a 15-cents 
wage increase for the 75 employees. 

Management-forced deadlocks in nego- 
tiations for a pact renewal had brought 
the case before the Board. The dispute 
began last March after the union sub- 
mitted its proposals for a renewal and 
the company refused even to discuss 
wage increases. 


“However, on getting together at the 
final stage before the Coficiliation Board,” 
Hodgins said, “the proper atmosphere 
prevailed and an agreement was reached 
with the union committee recommending 
the proposed settlement to the member- 
ship.” 

Approved by the members, the pact 
calls for a nine-cents-an-hour boost for 
1959 and six cents for 1960. This will 
bring the basic rate in 1960 to $1.42 an 
hour for female workers, and $1.91 for 
males. Replacing the former compulsory 
checkoff for new employees, there is now 
to be a union shop. 


It was also agreed by both parties that 
a survey will be made for the establish- 
ment of a pension plan for the Canada 
Rice employees. 

Vacation schedules were also improved 
in the new agreement, providing for three 
weeks vacation after 10 years employ- 
ment in 1959 and after eight years in 
1960. 


Sask. Local Head 


Dies in Accident 


SASKATOON, Sask.—Local 537 Pres. 
Perry Vogan died on July 17, a victim 
of an accident in McGavin’s Bakery here 
where he was employed as an engineer. 

Vogan, who had led ‘537’ since 1950, 

’ suffered fatal burns 
from a combination 
of oil and water 
while working on 
one of the plant 
machines. He was 
43 years old. 

“Perry was very 
active in all the af- 
fairs of the union, 
and we considered 
him one of the most 
outstanding local 
leaders in the entire 
Province,” said Int'l 
Perry Vogan Rep. Len Wallace. 

The union has submitted a claim to 
the Saskatchewan Compensation Board 
under the law providing benefits to wid- 
Ows and dependent children when a 
worker is killed on the job. 


Vogan is survived by his wife, Katha- 
rine and five children: Lenard, Perry, 
Marie, Beverly and Dorothy. 


Pact Recommended 
For Sydney Store 


SYDNEY, N.S.—An agreement recom- 
mended by a Conciliation Board provides 
for weekly wage increases ranging from 
$4 to $4.50 for the employees of the 
Thompson é& Sutherland retail store 
here, it was reported by Local 596 Busi- 
ness Agent J.D. White. 


Certifications of Local 596 as represen- 
tative of the employees of three other 
shops have also been received; namely, 
Little Red Store,-Lucky Groceteria and 
Cameron’s dry cleaning plant in Glace 
Bay. Negotiations with those shops were 
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Industry's ‘Big-Lie’ Campaign: 
“Wage Boosts Are Inflationary’’ 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


The steel industry is attempting to put over a gigantic hoax on the 
American people. By stubbornly refusing to grant any improvement in 
wages and fringe benefits to the 500,000 organized steel workers, by in- 
sisting on “changes” in long-established working practices which would 
set the union back 20 years, the steel industry five weeks ago forced the 
strike it wanted. i 


With colossal arrogance that is matched only by its gigantic profits, 
the industry is continuing its propaganda barrage against its employees. 
The chief weapon in its campaign is to pose as a valiant fighter against 
that dread bogeyman, inflation. And in this “crusade” the steel firms are 
getting valuable assistance from President Eisenhower, his Administra- 
tion and the majority of the nation’s press, all of whom have joined in 
the chorus: “Higher wages means dangerous inflation.” 


Taking a leaf out of the book of the late Nazi propagandist Josef Goebbels, 
the steel industry is relying heavily on the “big lie” technique. It is mis-stating 
or distorting the facts, warning against non-existent perils and conveniently ig- 
moring the truth. The worst of it is that this campaign, heavily financed and em- 
ploying the best talents of Madison Avenue’s advertising pitchmen, is convincing 
millions of Americans—including some trade unionists—that the steel workers are 
being selfish, unreasonable and unpatriotic in striking, and that the steel industry 
is truly concerned with inflation and not merely with its profits. 


Here are some of the steel industry’s most often repeated arguments—and 
the answers: 


@ “Steel firms can’t increase wages without raising prices.” 


THE FACTS: Union wage demands could easily be met out of profits—and 
still leave stockholders a handsome return on their investment. Steel profits are 
running at the highest rate in history. In 1957, U.S. Steel Co. profits amounted to 
$3,045 for each employee; in 1958, profits were $2,625 per erhployee. This year, 
profits are at the rate of $4,345—an increase of $1,300 a year, or $25 a week, over the 
best previous profit year. 


The industry knows it can pay wage increases without raising prices. That's 
why it has rejected government fact-finding and has issued an ultimatum to the 
federal government to keep hands off the steel negotiations—or else. 


@ “Wage increases would be inflationary.” 


THE FACTS: Inflation ls brought about by many factors, of which wages 
are probably the least significant. Since World War I, the price of steel has been 
increased far more than was warranted by steel workers’ wage increases. So have 
the industry's profits. Increases in bank loan and mortgage interest rates during 
the past few years, thanks to the Eisenhower Administration’s “tight-money” 
policies, have been far more responsible than wage boosts for raising prices. 


The falseness of the steel industry's pious pronouncements is even more ap- 
parent when we realize that for years the industry has been operating at far less 
than its capacity. Increased purchasing power, made possible by higher wages, 
would enable us to consume the maximum output of our farms and factories. But 
the steel firms would rather have limited production with higher profits on a 
emaller output. 


@ “Higher wages would make it more difficult for American industry to com- 
pete with foreign industry.” 


THE FACTS: The U.S. has never competed with other nations on the basis of 
who can pay the lowest wages—and it should not begin to do so now. We have 
been able to compete successfully in the past because American labor is the most 
productive in the world—not because it is the cheapest. Our labor cost per unit 
produced—the only way that costs of manufactured goods can be determined—is 
still the lowest in the world. 


The fact is that other countries are learning that the traditional American 
pattern of good wages, a high standard of living and high productivity produces 
more goods at lower cost. Since 1950, wage rates in West Germany, Britain, Nor- 
way and France have gone up proportionately higher and faster than in the U. 8. 
And that is the principal reason why those nations have been enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity these past few years. It’s safe to predict that they'll continue to 
try to nafrow the gap in the years ahead, rather than try to produce goods cheaper 
by cutting wages as the steel industry here seeks to do. 


It’s ironic that many knowledgeable observers are now predicting a steel settle- 
ment within the next few weeks—not because justice and fairness indicate that 
the steel firms should settle, but because Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev is 
coming to the U.S. And it would be most embarrassing to have the No. 1 Commu- 
nist behold 500,000 steelworkers living off unemployment insurance and whatever 
they can borrow. 


Steelworkers, and thousands of workers in other industries who have also suf- 

fered: because of the steel strive. wil undoubtedly, be hapey about © Seumaee— 
or anyone else is responsible for bringing it about. They 

vee dtvidon to this strike. But we doubt if their 
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Using more complex methods of doping out life expectancies, statisticians 

have come up with figures that would make anybody flip. The average 

citizen of 20 is odds-on to survive at least another 53 years. At 30, he’s 

favored to live another 44 years, the 40-year-old can expect another 35 

years of life, men of 50 are odds-on to survive past 75. And the outlook 
for women is even better! 





—Drawings Courtesy Facit Co. 


Getting the jump in a card game can mean hurdling tremendous odds. 

You have only one chance in 649,739 of drawing a royal flush in poker, 

ene in 4,164 of getting four of a kind. But the odds against a perfect 

bridge hand—635,013,599,599 to one—are no higher than the odds against 
getting ANY specified hand in the deck! 


Mathematicians Can Tell What Your Chances Are... on Anything 


| How iong will you live? 


What are your chances of winning the Irish Sweepstakes? Of draw- 
ing a perfect hand at bridge? Of acquiring a mate, if presently unat- 
tached? 


No one can tell you for certain, of course, but the mathematical ex- 
perts who spend their lives doping out the laws of chance can do almost 
as well: they can tell you the odds. 


What, for example, are the mathematical chances of your living to 
a ripe old age? According to annuity tables worked out by insurance ac- 
tuaries, the odds are that a twenty-year old man will live 54.23 years 
longer; a girl of the same age can expect 59.43 additional years of life. 


Once you reach 30, the odds say you'll survive another 44.61 years if 
you are a man, another 49.70 if a member of “the weaker sex.” At 40, 
figure on another 35.15 (or 40.11) years; at 50, you’re odds-on to hang 
around for 26.23 (30.81) twelve-months more. 


Men of sixty are favored to survive till 78; women of the same 
age are good bets to reach 82. Once you’ve achieved 70, the odds say 
you'll survive past 80, giving the men 11.86 more years and women 14.18. 


But lest you become over confident and do something silly—like 80 
miles an hour—remember that your chances of accidental injury this 
year are about 1 in 17, and that accidents are the primary cause of 
death from age 1 to 44! 


Unfortunately, your chances of accidental striking it rich are much, 
much slimmer. The odds against any single ticket winning the Irish Sweep- 
stakes? A sad 60,000 to one. 


But even greater are the odds against your drawing a royal flush at 
poker: 649,739 to one. On four of a kind, they drop to 4,164. The odds on 
getting a flush are only 508 to one against you, and a straight comes 
even easier at 254 to one. 


Only Suckers Try to Fill Inside Straights 


You have 4 chances in 47 of drawing an inside straight—a bet hard- 
ly worth taking unless the table is likely to contain, at the very last, 12 


times as much money as you’re likely to wager. And then you may lose 
because an inside straight can be beaten. 


How about bridge? The odds against a perfect hand—all 18 cards of 
the same suit—are a ridiculous 635,013,599,599 to one. But few card play- 
ers stop to think that the odds against their picking up any specified 
hand—including the awful one that Fate dealt you last night—are exactly 
the same as the odds against holding thirteen spades. 


Has a whole table ever held perfect hands at one deal? Yes—and it 


happened quite recentiy—just this past April. The lucky players: the 
Duke of Marlborough and some aristocratic pals at a London bridge table. 
The odds against this particular fluke, as computed with the help of a 
calculator, wese 53,644,737,765,486,792,839,247,440,000 to one! 


Often called a gamble, marriage, too, has computable odds. At the 
age of twenty, a girl has nine chances Mm ten of marrying at some time 
during her life. At 25 she has 78 chances in 100 of marrying, by 30 her 
chances are 55 out of 100, a year later she has an even chance, and by 
32 the odds are slightly against her—46.4 chances in 100 of becoming a Mra. 


A man of 30, on the other hand, has 72 chances in 100 of finding a 
wife, and the odds don’t begin to work against him till the age of 35, when 
he has slightly less than one chance in two of marrying. (A woman of 
the same age battles three to one odds against finding a mate.) There 
are 31.7 chances in 100 that a man of 40 will wed; one chance out of 
five that a woman of the same age will marry. 

90 Million to 1 Against Quints 

What are the chances of wedded bliss including a set of twins, triplets, 
quadruplets or quints? Though multiple births do tend to “run in fam{- 
lies,” the theoretical odds against any expectant mother producing twins 
are 90 to one. The odds against her producing triplets are 9,000 to one, 
900,000 against quadruplets and 90,000,000 against repeating the ac- 
complishment of Papa and Mama Dionne! 


But surely you can count on a fifty-fifty chance of getting a boy (or 
a girl if you want one)? Not quite. Actually the odds are very slightly 
in favor of having a son. 105 boys are born for every 100 girls. Doctors say 
that the very young mother (teens and early twenties) is even more 
likely to produce a son. 


The law of averages has no influence in determining the sex of a 
child—or any other issue in doubt. No fallacy has cost more people more 
money than the “lightning doesn’t strike twice in the same place” myth. 
It’s even cost lives! The chances of getting “heads” on a coin toss, no 
matter how many “heads” have rolled before, is always one in two. 


And many soldiers in World War I found, to their cost, that a newly 
made shell-hole was no safer a refuge than a trench which had not 
been previously hit. It’s true that the chances of two shells striking ex- 
actly the same spot are very small. But after the first one has hit, the 
chance that a second one will strike the same place is no smaller than 
the chance that it will strike any other point on the battlefield! 


But if you avoid shell-holes, tire blowouts and roulette tables, your 
own chances of survival couldn’t be better. 
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By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


U.S. Senator, Oregon 


Y GRANDMOTHER died a lingering death at the 

age of fifty-seven. I then was twelve years old 
and devoted to her, since she took my part whenever 
parental discipline threatened. On the day of her death 
I was brought into her bedroom. “Richard,” she told 
me, “Grandma’s dying.” 

Afterwards, frightened and trembling, I asked the 
nurse what had caused my grandmother’s death. “She 
had cancer,” the nurse replied. Not until then had I 
been trusted with this information. My grandmother 
had never known the nature of her illness, and the 
family had feared I might betray the secret to her. 

Perhaps because of the emotional impact of this epi- 
sode, I have been deeply concerned with medical-re- 
search legislation ever since I entered the United States 
Senate in 1955. Under the tutelage of Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama, the pioneer legislator in this field, I helped 
to get approval of increases in research grants for the 


‘National Cancer Institute from $21 million to $75 mil- 


lion. Many times during those debates I mentioned that 
forty million Americans now living were destined to 
suffer from cancer. I believe I stressed it on the after- 
noon last spring when Senator Hill, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, and I welcomed delegates from the Cured 
Cancer Congress, who dramatically thronged the Sen- 
ate galleries. 

Yet none of this prepared me for the day last August, 
in Portland, Oregon, when our family doctor—who is 
also my closest friend—told me that I probably had 
cancer. Irortically, I had gone to him merely to ask him 
to look at a sore in my mouth, which turned out to be 
trivial. The malignancy had produced no symptoms. 

While I lay on the table waiting for a specialist from 
the University of Oregon Medical School to confirm the 
diagnosis, my mind kept insisting that this could not 
possibly be. This was the kind of thing which always 
happened to somebody else, but never to me. I soon 
would awaken from the nightmare, the cold chills would 
subside, my heart would stop pounding—and my wife 
and I would be driving through evergreen forests to 
our annual vacation on the seacoast. 

But when I did awaken, it was after surgery at the 
Teaching Hospital. The little lump in my testicle, 
caught miraculously early, was nonetheless malignant. 
There was no doubt about that. I lay back, physically 
and psychologically exhausted, and wondered how soon 
I was to die. Then I heard the doctor, who earlier had 
been so candid with me, saying: 

“We think you're going to be all right.” 

Through the haze of the anesthetic which had not yet 
worn off, I remember that I answered, “You're just 
telling me that to keep me from being overcome by 
panic. It’s not true.” 

The doctor’s reply was dogmatic: “If the permanent 
histological sections tomorrow confirm the frozen sec- 
tion studies in the surgery today, we’re very hopeful 
that you are going to have a complete recovery.” 


And so began the long and patient effort of my physi- 
cians to teach qa layman—even a layman who had been 
sponsor of cancer-research legislation—that cancer is 
not one disease, but many. If my tumor had turned out 
to be any of several other types, my outlook would have 
been hopeless. These types, explained my doctors, were 
not responsive to radiation, and it was on radiation that 
my life now depended. Fortunately, my cell-type was 
that of a tumor long regarded as susceptible to destruc- 
tion by radiotherapy. 

“Was there spread?” I inquired fearfully. 

Yes, admitted my doctors, there was spread. This 
tumor almost invariably metastasized early. Rapid 
dissemination was one of its characteristics. There were 
indications of cancer in both my lungs. They added 
that the spread was “minimal’’—so little in fact, that 
they had missed it on the first X-rays. But it was there, 
@ very small spot on the periphery of each lung. If not 
destroyed, the spots would grow until they were the 
size of baseballs or larger. After that, they would even- 
tually spill out of the lung, reaching to the brain and 
other vital organs. This, of course, would be the ter- 
minal stage of the disease. 


A Glimmer of Hope. 

This candor encouraged me. If my doctors were so 
truthful with me about the spread of the illness and 
its fatal possibilities,would they be lying about the vul- 
nerability of the tumor to radiation? This glimmer of 
hope was strengthened when medical texts came down 
from the shelves as I was shown, like a schoolboy, that 
the cell-type named in my pathological report had been 
proven destructible by radiation over a long history of 
medical cases. 

I will never forget the afternoon I spent in a rowboat 
on a quiet mountain lake with the radiologist who was 
to treat me. 

“Cure is not inevitable,” he began, and I felt perspi- 
ration creep over my body. “But if we get any breaks at 
all,” continued the radiologist, “we think you’re going 
to be cured.” 

“What do you mean by breaks?” I asked. 

“First,” he answered, “you must be able to tolerate 
the treatment so the necessary number of roentgens 
can be applied to the affected areas. That’s a whole lot 
easier with cobalt than with the old-style X-ray thera- 
py. Second, we hope that additional new lesions do not 
appear throughout your chest in such numbers that we 
would have to apply a high dose of radiation to your 
entire lungs—for that cannot be done safely. To a lim- 
ited area in the chest, definitely yes; to the entire chest, 
no.” 


Copyright @ 1959, by Harper & Brothers. Reprinted 
from Harper’s Magazine by Special Permission. 
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As I started my bi en 
cobalt-60 cone, my doctors pared down my speaking 
schedule. They let me keep some speaking engag 
ments in Oregon, because they felt it would be better 
for my mental outlook to be moderately active rather 
fhan to become a semi-invalid. They made me warn 
each sponsoring group, however, that my appearance 
might be canceled at the last moment because of radia- 
tion reactions. During five months of treatment, I spoke 
fifty-three times. In addition, I presided at six Senate 
hearings, some as distant from Portland as San Fran- 
cisco and Kalispell, Montana. Not one had to be cane 
celed. This indicates not only how I tolerated the cobalt 
treatments but also the skill with which I was treated. 

My doctors took chest films week to week, as they 
applied the cobalt rays and injected actinomycin inte 
my arm. The feared mass-seeding of my lungs had not 
occurred. This, in itself, was a source of jubilation to 
the doctors. Yet I still worried. What if the original 
pathology had been wrong? What if the spot in 
lung proved resistant to the cobalt beams and contin 
to grow? And would my doctors tell me the truth 
this should happen? Many times I awakened in the 
night and imagined I could feel the lesions expanding 
within my chest. 

I imagine all sensitive people have wondered about 
the mental outlook of somebody who has cancer. Of 
course, such reactions are highly individualistic, “Can- 
cer finds us as we are,” Dr. Farber has said. “It does 
not make the weak strong or the strong weak.” Further- 
more, my own case, from its earliest stages, was regard- 
ed as hopeful—although my doctors had a trying time 
eonvincing me of this. 

Yet a change came over me which I believe is irre- 
versible. Questions of prestige, of political success, of 
financial status, became all at once unimportant. In 
those first hours when I realized I had cancer, I never 
thought of my seat in the Senate, of my bank account, 
or of the destiny of the free world. I worried over my 
cat Muffet. Who would take care of him? What would 
happen to my wife when I was gone? And how would it 
feel to die? 

My wife and I have not had a quarrel since my illness 
was diagnosed. I used to scold her about squeezing the 
toothpaste from the top instead of the bottom, about 
not catering sufficiently to my fussy appetite, about 
making up guest lista without consulting me, about 
spending too much on clothes. Now I am either unaware 
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“of such matters or they seem irrelevant. In their stead 


has come a new appreciation of things I once took for 
granted—eating lunch with a friend, scratching Muf- 
fet’s ears and listening for his purrs, the company of 
my wife, reading a book or magazine in the quiet cone 
of my bed lamp at night, raiding the refrigerator for a 
glass of orange juice or slice of coffee cake. 

For the first time I think I actually am savoring life. 
I realize, finally, that I am not immortal. I shudder 
when I remember all the occasions that I spoiled for 
myself—even when I was in the best of health—by false 
pride, gynthetic values, and fancied slights. 


Politics Looks Different 


Politically, I have changed too. I doubt if ever 
again I could be wholly partisan. The response of the 
people in Oregon to my illness reflected no party lines. 
Republicans as well as Democrats offered us the use 
of their beach cottages or mountain cabins for conva- 
lescence. The press, without exception, was friendly and 
concerned. The Republican state chairman wrote a 
glowing letter about what a good Senator I had been. 
Another Republican politician telephoned my’ sister, 
offering to give blood if a transfusion was necessary. 

I am glad that I insisted upon my doctors’ disclosing 
publicly, from the very start, the nature of my illness. 
The medical profession and the press are not the most 
congenial of companions, and doctors often think that 
what affects their patient is none of the public's busi- 
ness. I disagree, when the patient is a public official 
of any prominence. Several times during recent years, 
major officials in Oregon have suffered from cancer 
but no announcement of the fact was made except post- 
humously. This contrasts with the commendable candor 
surrounding the illness of John Foster Dulles. Beyond 
all this, I believe that a heavy obligation rests on any 
individual who has recovered from cancer, particularly 
somebody who is in the public eye. 

Leaders in the American Cancer Society have told 
me that cancer has such horrifying connotation to many 
people that thousands, even after they recognize their 
symptoms, still refuse to seek prompt medical treat- 
ment. They fear their case is hopeless and that they will 
be hurt by doctors to no purpose. Time for successful 
treatment may run out for these people while they 
hesitate. 

They find it difficult to believe that 30 percent of 
cancer cases are being saved right now, even though no 
major breakthrough has yet been made. 

From my experience, an old word has come to have 
new meaning for me. It is “serendipity.” It was coined 
by Horace Walpole to describe the three wandering 
princes of ancient Serendip (Ceylon), who were always 
making lucky and unexpected finds by accident. If 
there is any one issue about which I long have felt 
strongly, it is the fact that our total investment in can- 
cer research—federal and private—falls far short of 
what we spend on permanent waves or even pari-mutuel 
wagers. 

Now I can talk about-this situation more effectively 
to my colleagues in Congress. For I can tell them that 
I, myself, am alive today because of medical research. 

Like the princes of Serendip, I was in quest of one 
thing and I found something else. I sought desperately 
a restoration to health and I discovered, along with it, 
the opportynity to symbolize a cause which may help 
in the future to bring health to countless others. 








By HOWARD D. SAMUEL 


The changes in women’s fashions take up a 
lot of space in our daily newspapers. But what 
about men’s clothing? 


The raising or lowering of a hemline in a 
Gress calls for as much news coverage as a 
diplomatic crisis. The whim of a Paris dress 
designer—or couturier, as they’re called—some- 
times rates bigger headlines than a policy pro- 
nouncement by a Cabinet member. 


Yet, few seem aware that men’s clothing is just as 
flexible and, down through the centuries, has gone 
through a drastic series of changes. The suit today is 
e far cry from what the well-dressed man wore in 
Socrates’ Greece, Cleopatra’s Egypt, Charlemagne’s 
Holy Roman Empire, Queen Elizabeth I’s England, or 
George Washington’s Virginia. 


The principal garment for a man has ranged all the 
way from a loin cloth prettied up with ornaments to 
e@ luxurious gown that looked like a braided night shirt 
and hung down to his shoes. 


Most of the authorities in the field of men’s clothing 
seem to think that the suit as we know it today first 
appeared in France during the reign of Louis XIV 
(1643-1715). It was dubbed the “habit 4 la francaise.” 


It was then that the outer, upper garment began to 
look like the coat, or jacket, you see on the street 
today. Of course, in the fourteenth Louie’s time, it 
nearly reached the knee. But under it was worn some- 
thing looking like a vest. 


The coats of the era of this, the greatest of the 
Louies, pinched in at the waist. It wasn’t until 1850 
that the sack coat, the suit jacket of today, first ap- 
peared. Even then, it wasn’t for street wear. It was 
for lounging around the house. 

The jackets of Louis’ courtiers were worn with knee 
breeches, because long trousers for everyday wear 
didn’t come into use until the French Revolution. The 
followers of Robespierre and the other rebel leaders 
wanted to adopt something in rebellion against the 
knee breeches that symbolized the despised Bourbon 
aristocrats. 

So, French citizens took up long trousers (called sans 
eulottes), which before that had been worn primarily 
by sailors. The introduction of long trousers, inciden- 
tally, also spawned a new industry, the manufacturing 
of suspenders, or gallowses—a term we've corrupted 
into “galluses.” 

Knee breeches had been made so tight around the 
waist and pelvis that they held themselves up. Belts 
were worn to carry purses, or swords and daggers, or 
even in some instances, pen and ink horns. 


First Ready-Mades in 1791 


Naturally, garments were made in those days either 
in the home or in the shop of « tailor or seamstress. 
It was not until 1791 that any record of a ready- 
made clothes store appeared. Of course, it was in Paris. 

The various features of a man’s suit also have in- 
teresting stories behind them. Naturally, the historians 
of the mode disagree among themselves about the 

of these features. But on some, at 
least, be some unanimity. 

For instance, there are the buttons on a man’s jacket 
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his conquering grenadiers wiping their noses on their 
fancy uniform sleeves. 

Later on, these buttons became actually useful. Dur- 
ing the Industrial Revolution, the jacket sleeves were 
alit so that clerks writing with ink could roll them up 
to avoid staining them. Today, of course, the buttons 
are once more merely ornaments. 

The lapel on the jacket seems to have come into 
flower when the dandies of the 18th Century folded 
back their coats to show off their fancy neck ruffles, 
or stocks, as they were called then. Nobody seems to 
have any clear idea why notches were put in the lapels. 
The lapel boutonniere, or false flower, first showed 
up in 1770. 

The forerunner of the shirt collar of today was sup- 
posedly concocted at the order of Philip IV, a Spanish 
monarch of the middle 1600’s, who didn’t care for 
the common but cumbersome pleated ruff you've seen 
in those portraits of Elizabethan dignitaries. 


Origin of the Collar 


Philip’s tailor devised a small, neat collar with laced 
edges mounted on pasteboard, open in front, with 
pointed corners. The corners went up during the era 
of enormous, fancy cravats, or bent during the period 
of “winged” collars, and finally came back down the 
way they appear today. 


The tie or cravat, as a gentleman’s furnisher would 
call it, is supposed to go back to the “cravates”, the 
French monicker for Croatian soldiers.in Napoleon’s 
legions. One source says they wore ribbons around their 
necks to celebrate some military\victory. Another claims 
they wore them as amulets, or good luck charms, 
against sword cuts. 


At any rate, French dandies picked up the idea and 
called them “cravats.” The famous English fop, Beau 
Brummell, was the authority on the subject, telling 
everybody up to and including His Majesty how to tie 
his tie. 


(Incidentally, Beau is also given credit for another 
innovation of just as much importance: daily bathing 
and changing of the underwear. Cleanliness had not 
always been the companion of stylishness, it seems.) 

Well, anyway, ties, or eravats, got to be the rage. So 
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much so, in fact, that in 1828 a pamphlet penned by 
one H. Le Blanc (supposedly the French novelist, Hon- 
oré Balzac, writing under a pseudonym) was pub- 
lished instructing the gentleman in 32 ways how te 
knot the neckwear. 


Creasing the trousers apparently came into custom 
in the late 1800s. England’s Prince of Wales, later te 
be crowned Edward VII, something of a fashion setter 
in his day, used to crease his trousers on the side as 
well as in front and back. 


Supposedly the English military took yp the idea and 
made it a regulation for uniforms and from there # 
caught on as a.general custom. Just about the same 
time, too, pants cuffs appeared. 

The fashion chroniclers would have us believe that 
cuffs were started when the English nobility began 
to roll up its trouser bottoms when it rained or when 
they were in a muddy paddock with horses. 


Naturally, horseback riding made a slit in the back 
of the coat necessary back when jackets were longer. 


That little vent in the back of the jacket today is an 
unnecessary relic of Dobbin’s time. 


For that matter, the side vents you see in some 
jackets now is another hangover. That goes back to 
the time when a gentleman needed a slit in his coat 
so he could wear a saber or rapier. 


Men’s Suits: Relics of the Past 


All in all, the suit of today is a sort of crazy quilt of 
usefulness and tradition. It protects against the ele- 
ments, of course. And it’s a hangover from the day 
when men went around armed. But it’s overloaded with 
respect for customs, no matter how inconsequential 
today, and it also caters to the whims of long dead 
kings. 


And don’t think those whims weren’t of iron. The 
story goes that Charles I, a Stuart perched on the 
throne of England, got the idea in October 1666, that 
he wanted his courtiers to adopt the “habit & la fran- 
caise.” He issued an edict giving the boys exactly one 
month to revamp their wardrobes—or else. 


But there’s one thing on a suit nowadays that has 
a really sensible reason for being there. That is the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (AFL-CIO) 
Union Label. 


This label has become an everyday part of American 
life only since 1949, but here’s one part of a garment 
for a man that stands for quality and for the protec- 
tion of the living standards and working conditions 
of the men and women who make the clothing of a 
nation. 


When you peek into the inside pocket of a suit jacket 
to see if the union label is sewn there, you’re looking 
out for your own best interests as a workman and a 
trade unionist. 


A garment that’s union made wasn’t cut and sewn 
in a sweatshop. Nor was it put together for an unfair 
and irresponsible manufacturer getting a quick and 
exorbitant profit at the expense of inexperienced work- 
ers. . 

The Amalgamated Union Label is a guarantee of 
skilled craftmanship, fair value and responsible manu- 
facturing standards—features that are never out of 
style, regardless of what fashion of suit you choose 


to buy. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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By ELEANOR MANDEL 


Mrs. “H,” aged 70. Lives alone in her own smal house. Her husband died 
im 1947 and she is without resources except for a $63 monthly social security 
check. Crippled by arthritis and afflicted with eye cataracts, she needs medical 
care badly, but how can she pay for it? 


Mrs. “R,” aged 83. Her chief income is a $51 monthly soctal security check. 
She can’t afford medical care and “gets by” on surplus foods. Her food parcel 
on her 83rd birthday: one pound of butter, one pound of rice, and five pounds 
of cornmeal. 


The plight of Mrs. “H” and Mrs. “R” is common to many older, retired 
people in this country: the plight of having too little money to meet the 
rising costs of medical care. 


In an effort to solve this critical problem of the aged, Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(Dem., R.I.), has introduced a bill, H.R. 4700, to extend social security benefits to 
include hospital, surgical and nursing home care for some 10 million social security 
beneficiaries. 


Hearings on the Forand bill have opened before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Walter Reuther, President of the Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO and of the UAW, and Nelson H. Cruikshank, AFL-CIO Director of 8o- 
cial Security, have both made statements on behalf of the AFL-CIO in favor of the 
bill before the committee. 


As might be expected, those opposed to the Forand bill include the American 
Medical Association, the National Association of Manufacturers, and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They are being encouraged by the Eisenhower Administration, 
which has now emerged in open opposition to the Forand Bill. 


Importance of Health Insurance to the Aged 


As a result of the high cost of living, social security benefits for retired workers 
are hardly enough to make ends meet. When the heavy costs of medical care are 
taken into account, it is evident that the lack of health protection is the greatest 
threat to the already limited security of our older citizens. If illness occurs, the aged 
are forced to burden their relatives with their expenses, or if they hive no family to 
turn to, must often go into debt in order to pay their bills. 


Public assistance and private insurance programs are not able to offer elderly 
people adequate protection. In order to apply for public welfare, an individual must 
use up his lifetime savings, give up his car, his television set, undergo personal 
humiliation. 


It is economically “not feasible” for private insurance firms to provide the aged 
with medical protection at reasonable cost because they are considered high risks. 
This makes the premiums too steep for people on small pensions. Consequently, of 
all the old-age beneficiaries today, only 14 percent of the couples and 9 percent of 
the individuals have medical insurance coverage. 


As for voluntary nonprofit prepayment plans, such as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, people cannot pay in advance during their working years for care during their 
old age. Payments must be made currently and they cannot be related to income. 
Therefore these plans are almost as taxing on the aged as private insurance. 


Addition of Health Benefits to Social Security 


Our senior citizens rate better medical coverage than the existing meager plans 
can give them. Only through a plan like the one offered by the proposed Forand bill 
will they be able to obtain it. No private or public system could function as effec- 
tively as the Federal Social Security Administration. 


The addition of health benefits, as proposed by the Forand bill, would have these 
advantages: 


® After retirement there would be no charge to the individual at all, with con- 
tributions during working years establishing his right to the new medical benefits. 


@ The bill would provide lasting protection; a woman of 62 or a man of 63 
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would receive paid-up protection for life. 


@ The program would provide almost universal coverage, including people al- 
ready retired and 9 out of 10 persons currently employed. It can give the greatest 
protection for the lowest cost because of its already established and efficient 
machinery. 

@ People would be entitled to medical coverage without having to answer 
questions or go through procedures which are damaging to their self-respect. 


The funds for the addition of medical care to the federal system would come 
from additional contributions on taxable payrolls by employees and employers; % 
percent additional each for the employees and employers and 3/8 percent for the 
self-employed. For a person with earnings up to $4,800, % percent extra would be 
$12 a year. Persons with low earnings would pay proportionately less. This is cer- 
tainly not much to pay for life-long medical protection. 


° Myth of “Socialized Medicine” 


Contradictory to what the AMA has been hysterically prophesying, the new 
program would not result in “socialized medicine.” The bill does not give the fed- 
eral government authority to tell doctors how to carry on their medical practice or 
interfere with hospital] supervision. It would be each hospital’s prerogative to decide 
whether it wished to enter into the program. 


Federal! action is needed, not to enter into the actual administration of health 
benefits, but, as Nelson H. Cruikshank told the House Ways and Means Committee, 
“to once again provide a channel for the American people to do together what they 
cannot do for themselves individually.” 


Today’s elder citizens, Cruikshank said, “have earned a better deal than they 
are getting. They have lived through a very difficult period, characterized by a series 
of depressions, two world wars, and tremendous changes in economic and social 
conditions. It is no wonder if many of them have not been able to previde indi- 
vidually for incomes in their years of retirement that are adequate to pay for 
steeply increased medical costs as well as other higher-priced necessities.” 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said that the absence of protection against heavy 
medica] costs is “today the greatest gap in the security of older citizens.” He added: 


“A couple who have saved some money and are now entitled to a modest in- 
come through governmental and private protection can plan for a reasonably com- 
fortable and dignified old age. But if one or both become sick, charges for doctors, 
hospitals, drugs and appliances can mount in a short time to thousands of dollars. 
The whole underpinning of retirement is swept away. For fear of such loss, many 
couples postpone securing medica] attention until too late, with tragic results.” 


The Aged Deserve Action j 


The aged people of America deserve action now. They have worked hard, pro- 
viding for their children, struggling through long, hard years. They merit a re- 
tirement which is free from fear and deprivation, filled with dignity and the modest 
pleasures of a satisfied old age. We cannot allow ourselves or the federal govern- 
ment to forget them now in their need, to ignore their critical situation. 


The Forand bill is the answer to the plight of millions. In setting forth his and 
the union movement’s support of H.R. 4700 before the congressional committee, Wal- 
ter Reuther stated, “The Forand bill is a well considered, carefully thought out pro- 
posdl. It is essentially sound and we stand ready to join with other cofistructive 
forces in American to support this legislation. The time is now long past when there 
was any real doubt as to what has to be done. We have to act now.” 


It is up to the organized working people of America to support the Forand bill, 
not only because we are union members, but, because we are all obligated to support 
any effort which will benefit our fellow citizens, especially those who do not have 
the means to care for themselves. We can help by writing to our own congressman, 
and to the House Ways and Means Committee. 


We, the people who will ourselves eventually need the protection H.R.4700 of- 
fers, must be heard. We cannot permit the AMA, with its Madison Avenue slogan 
campaigns, and the Republican Administration, with its concern for corporation 
profits first and human welfare second, to continue te thwart these long-needed 
improvements in our social security system. : 






























































Don’t Try My Diet! 
By JANE GOODSELL 


Every year about this time I go on a diet. In the 
bright glare of the sun on a beach it becomes dis- 
gustingly obvious that the physical exercise of sum- 






mertime did not, after all, compensate for the soda 


pop I drank and the ice cream that I ate. 


What makes it obvious is that the bathroom scales 
register an additional five pounds when I step on, 
even stark naked before breakfast. And I have to 
yank at my skirts to fasten them around my waist. 
So I go on a diet. 


I have, in fact, been on a diet for ten days now, 
and this morning when I weighed myself—stark 
naked before breakfast—I had gained another three- 
quarters of a pound. I did not, during those ten 
days, eat a single thing I really wanted to eat. But, 
now that my hysterics have subsided, I am begin- 
ning to understand how I gained that three-quarters 
of a pound. 


The trouble with dieting is that it keeps my mind 
continually on food. Instead of reading the morn- 
ing newspaper at breakfast, I study my diet list 
and calorie chart. I must figure out which foods 
I can and cannot eat: 


I bypass the cinnamon buns (heavens, they’re 200 
calories each!) and munch dry melba toast (25 
calories) and sip orange juice. So far, so good. But 
my appetite, normally not very big in the morning, 
and diminished further by newspaper stories about 
train wrecks. and kidnapped babies, is whipped up 
to fever pitch by that diet list. 


I develop a terrific craving for corned beef hash 
with a fried egg on top (300 calories). As I proceed 
further down the calorie chart, I come to dough- 
nuts (200 calories each). I haven’t had a doughnut 
for months. I had forgotten all-about doughnuts 
until I was reminded by the calorie chart. A vision 
of a fat, glazed doughnut pops into my head, and 
refuses to go away. 


I spend the morning thinking about my lunch. 
Should I have a tomato and cottage cheese salad 
or a poached egg on dry toast? I do not normally 
think about lunchtime, but now I can’t.think about 
anything else. By ten o’clock I can stand it no long- 
er, and I eat an apple (100 calories) in hopes it will 
dull my appetite and take my mind off a liverwurst 
and Swiss cheese sandwich on pumpernickel. 


It does not. So I scan the diet list again to find 
something else that might satisfy me without add- 
ing weight, and I discover to my surprise that a 
banana is only 100 calories. I eat one, but this time, 
in looking over the calorie chart, I have set my 
taste buds screaming for a stuffed pepper (300 
calories). At 11 o’clock I have three saltines (100 
calories), and I want a clubhouse sandwich more 
than I have ever wanted anything. 


At lunch I eat a poached egg (76 calories) on rye 
toast (43 calories) and a glass of skim milk (89 
calories). 


It is now noon and, although I have not eaten 
one single thing I really wanted,~my caloric intake 
adds uv to 642 units. I still have the afternoon to 
get through, and it is a very long afternoon indeed. 
I spend it consuming 460 calories of cottage cheese, 
celery stalks, carrots, grapefruit, apples, oranges, and 
diet crackers in a desperate attempt to get my mind 
off fried potatoes, chocolate eclairs, veal paprika and 
baked potatoes with sour cream and chives. I eat 
a spartan dinner of ground round (150 calories), 
one-half cup of string beans (26 calories), twelve 
slices of pickled beets (50 calories) and an orange 
(100 calories). 


I go to bed to get away from the refrigerator, and 
try to brainwash myself into daydreaming about 
something besides food—a mink coat or a trip to 
Paris or William Holden. It’s no use. I can’t get my 
mind off meat loaf with mushroom sauce. I tiptoe 
downstairs and eat a couple of hardboiled eggs (200 
calories) and six more saltines (200 calories). 

I’m going off that diet tomorrow. I’ve simply got 
to get my mind off food and start losing some weight. 


—Record Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Public on a Credit Binge 
Labor, Credit Unions 
Plan Counseling Services 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Both the AFL-CIO and the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion have announced plans to counsel their millions of members 
on how to manage money. These programs may be just in time 
to save many families from a repetition of the 1955-’56 fiasco. 
Then the public in general went on a credit buying binge. This 
was followed by many repossessions, garnishees, complaints of 
overcharges both for credit merchandise and finance fees. Final- 
ly and inevitably came the 1957-’58 recession. 

Now -the public has started on another credit binge. In April, in- 
stallment buying jumped by $423,000,000, the largest monthly increase 
since 1955. By the end of May consumers were in debt to the tune of 
forty-six billion dollars, a rise of a billion and a half dollars in two 
months and of seventeen billion dollars in five years. 

The labor and credit unions say they aren’t sure they know all 
the reasons why some of their members—often the same ones over and 
over—get into financial jams. But they feel it’s become vital to help 
families learn how to manage their money more effectively. 

“Too often the financial gains won at the bargaining table are lost 
at the retail counter,” warns Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Community Services 
Director. 

The AFL-CIO Community Services Committee has pilot classes un- 
der way in six cities, and more will start this fall. The National Com- 
munity Services Comnuiittee has been concentrating first on sending its 
local representatives in various Cities through money-management cours- 
es arranged with the help of local colleges. The local representatives in 
turn will arrange courses of six to ten classes for union families plus 
one-day institutes on specific local consumer problems. For example, 
the Columbus, Ohio AFL-CIO Council just completed its first nine weeks 
course for union members und wives, using the City Hall for the classes. 

These courses cover such topics as comparative costs of credit of- 
fered by various sellers and lenders; budgeting; shopping for merchandise; 
shopping for insurance; planning family meals; and buying cars, homes 
and household equipment. 

Family Finance Counseling in New York 

In New York, the Centrai Labor Council’s Community Services Coin- 
mittee has joined in sponsoring a Metropolitan Consumer Council. The 
Council works with labor and credit uniorts, co-ops, family service agen- 
cies and other community groups to develop family financial counseling 
programs. The Council is making a consumer course available to local 
unions or other organizations wanting to provide this information for 
members, and is also representing consumer interests before local govern- 
ment agencies. ’ 

Similarly the credit unions have come to feel that high-pressure 
installment selling makes it imperative that they provide their members 
with financial counseling. Such guidance will benefit employers too, 
points out John Bigger, educational director of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. 

“People more secure in their family life and more successful in 
managing their money make more effective workers,” he says. 

The credit unions are concerned that credit is not merely being made 
available to moderate-income families—it is being forced on people. In 
many cases this high-pressure credit is high-cost credit. One result is 
that the personal bankruptcy rate has been rising fast, the CUNA Execu- 
tive Committee reports. 

Since credit unions are non-profit service organizations, they can be 
more impartial and do a better counseling job than the pseudo-counsel- 
ing services operated by such profit-making enterprises as finance com- 
panies, mutual-fund salesmen, and retailers, says Sidney Blitz, educa- 
tional director of the New York State Credit Union League. 

Credit-union counseling programs already are being set up in several 
states. In Utah, credit unions are working out plans for such counseling 
with other agencies and universities. The Michigan State League has 
been operating a counseling course in cooperation with colleges there for 
several years. Nebraska credit unions have a course in counseling arrang- 
ed for this fall at a junior college there. 

Credit unions have long felt that the member who applies desperately 
for help needs more than money. He also needs help in solving problems 
related to the money. 

- Hence, many local credit unions for some time have had their own 
counseling programs which give families valuable budgeting and other 
preventive counseling, as well as remedial help after they’ve gotten into 
trouble. The Broome County, N. Y., Teachers Credit Union reports that 
younger families especially are ready to spread out their whole financial 
picture before the credit union officers, because they expect to get help 
and advice. 

Similarly, the Washington, D. C., Telephone Federal Credit Union 
got the help of experienced family service agencies like the American 
Red Cross in giving members financial counseling. 


Budgets Checked by Counselors 


New York’s big Municipal Credit Union has a trained staff of 
counselors, and always has loan applicants submit their budgets so the 


counselor can estimate how the family manages its money, and offer - 


useful suggestions. 

The Portland, Oregon Teachers Credit Union reports that it has 
been counseling members on budgeting and family finance for 27 years, 
and finds that failure of a borrower to meet his obligations as promised 
nearly always can be traced to lack of counseling. Now the Portland TCU 
is finding that its older members are sending their children for the kind 
of counsel they themselves got when they were starting their families. 

One of the most useful counseling services provided by some credit 
unions is to keep on hand copies of the official auto dealers’ list of 
trade-in values of various cars. This helps members applying for credit 
union auto loans to know whether they are getting a fair allowance for 
their old cars, and reasonable prices on the new ones. 

If you yourself have an opportunity to enroll in one of the new coun- 
seling programs being sponsored by your local council community services 
committee, or to get individual counseling from your credit union before- 
hand, by all means take it. 

You save money and worry by getting information beforehand rather 
than to wait for remedial help after you're heavily in debt. 
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Candid Comments 

Mother, hearing a great clatter and banging on the 
porch where little Bobby was playing, caHed out, “What 
are you doing?” 

“Nothing,” replied Bobby. 

“What are you doing it with?” demanded mother, and 
a small voice answered: “With a hammer.” 

Any man who thinks he’s more intelligent than his 
wife is married to a smart woman. 

. * of 

Beware of the chap who reminds you that you can’t 

take it with you. He'll try to take it with him. 





Diet Note 

In search of a midnight snack, a suburbanite could 
find nothing in the pantry but a dog biscuit. He bit 
into it, liked it and the next morning told his wife to 
lay in a supply. 

The grocery man said, “You don’t need so many 
biscuits for a dog as small as yours.” 

“They’re for my husband,” she corrected him. 

“Those biscuits are strictly for dogs,” grumbled the 
grocer. ‘“They’ll kill your husband.” 

Six months later the wife admitted that her husband 
indeed was dead.- 

“I told you those’biscuits would kill him,” the grocer 
reminded her. 

“It wasn’t the biscuits,” the wife said, “he was killed 
chasing cars.” 





Fine Distinction 

Chatting with her uncle, teen-aged Margie mention- 
ed that one of her girl friends had received a friend- 
ship ring from a boy and that another girl friend had 
just received an engagement ring. 

“Tell me,” said her uncle, “what is the difference 
between a friendship ring and an engagement ring?” 

“Well, you see,” replied Margie, candidly, “once you’re 
engaged, the friendship is over.” 


Guide to Modern Art 

Cubism: Mixing iced drinks. 

Dadaism: Over-proud parenthood. 

Futurism: Buying a painting now in hopes it will 
be worth more later on. 

Impressionism: Keeping up with the Joneses. 

Post-Impressionism: Using expensive writing paper. 

Monet: French for money. 

Neo-Impressionism: A girl with pretty legs pulling 
her skirt up above the knee. 

Pointillism: Wasting company time at the office pen- 
cil sharpener. 

Primitive: An art colony with no running water. 

Surrealist: A super real estates salesman. 





Favorite Sport 
“Some women sure are lucky,” Mrs. Smith remark- 
ed to a neighbor. “Take Mrs. Peters, for instance, her 
husband is perfect in every way. I sure wish my man 
was perfect, don’t you?” 
“Not on your life,” declared her neighbor. “I’m glad 
my Bill isn’t perfect ...I like to nag.” 





Logical Deduction 

A small chimpanzee stood in the wings of a theater 
and watched his father, a capable pro, perform. The 
father rode a bicycle, played the concertina, told time, 
juggled bottles and did sundry other things which 
stamped him as a most gifted monkey. 

Backstage, after the show, the little chimpanzee 
collected the properties used in the act. Then, to every- 
one’s amazement, he. duplicated his father’s routine 
with searcely an error. 

“Now how about that!” exclaimed an impressed stage- 
hand, to Chimpanzee the Elder. “Did you teach him 
those tricks?” 

“Definitely not,” the big chimp stated. “In fact, this 
is the first time he’s ever seen me work.” 

“No kidding. Well then, he’s a genius, for sure.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that.” The father shook his 
head. “But, of course, he could be a chimp off the 


Digged 
Brand-new ensign: “Listen, sailor, if the captain 
ever caught you calling this deck a floor, he’d throw 
you right out of one of those little round windows.” 





Homecoming 
There’s nothing more boring than listening to friends 
tell you all about their vacation. Especially when you're 
waiting to tell them all about yours. 





Court Binge 
Judge to defendent: “You're here for drinking.” 
Defendent: “O.K., Judge, when do we start?” 
—Burke Kochmay 


Something Missing 
A minister, who always read his sermons, placed his 
text on the pulpit about half an hour before the service, 
One young member of his congregation surreptitiously 
removed the last page of the manuscript one Sunday. 
Preaching vigorously, the minister came to the words, 
“So Adam said to Eve .. .” Turning the page, he was 
horrified to discover the final page was,missing. As he 
riffled through the other pages, he gained a little time 





by repeating, “So Adam said to Eve...” Then in a low 
voice, but one which the amplifying system carried to 
every part of the church, he added, “. . . there seems to 


be a leaf missing.” 





Sleeping Pills 
Joe was having trouble getting up in the mornings, 
so his doctor prescribed some pills. Joe took them, slept 
well end was awake before he heard the alarm. 
‘He took his time getting to his job, strolled in and 
said to the foreman: “I didn’t have a bit of trouble 
getting up this morning.” 


“That’s fine,” was the reply. “But where were you 














old block.” yesterday?” 
SHE SAYS SHE MIGHT AS WELL 1: 1" - PAW. WHY DON'T WE 
NOT HAVE A HUSBAND! HE (fe See GET A MORNING 
EATS BREAKFAST BEHIND WOMEN! \:'jZ'- - . 
THE MORNING PAPER AND GRUMBLE: 2 
MUMBLE-, 
GRUMBLE. 



























































SiS : ss aR. 
* 
The luscious lovely is Colleen 
Miller, star of Universal-Inter- 
national’s “Man In_ The . 


HOTTEST DAY OF THE YEAR... 
ORDER OUT; 






































Shadow.” 
August 16, 1959 





ALITTLE HOT WEATHER 
NEVER HURT ANYONE... 








Thousands of RWDSU Members Will Marc 
in Labor é own mammoth 


LABOR DAW PARADE 


BANDS playing! FLAGS flying! BANNERS unfurled! 
MONDAY 




























MIGHEY DEMONSTRATION 
to show that 


NEW YORK IS A UNION TOWN 





Beginning 10 a.m. on Labor Day, Fifth Ave Bi om 26th Street up to 60th Street will 

be the of the greatest union para io r held in New York. One hundred 

and fifty a se unionists—including thousan nd "of RWDSUers—will march past the 

reviewing stand at 41st Street where government leaders and other dignitaries will 

see for themselves how rank-and- file members fel a their union. Come and join 
this great | ae stration! Bring your family, r friends, r co-workers! 


A strong free LABOR 
-  MOVEMENTmeans ~— 
A strong, FREE AMERICA! 





